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Border for Lingerie—Point Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 84. 

For this border the design is transferred to oiled linen, and on 
this the braid is firmly basted. The inner edges of the curves are 
gathered with fina overcast stitches, and the layers of braid, where 
it laps, are firmly fastened to each other. Threads are stretched 
and wound for the connecting bars, and the lower edge is finished 
with lace stitch as shown in the illustration. 


Foundation for Slippers, Bags, etc. 
See illustration on page 84. 
Tuts design is worked on canvas in cross 
stitch with wools of the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 84. 

Tus edging is worked crosswise on a founda- 
tion of 17 ch. (chain stitch) as follows: 1st 
round.—Pass by the next 7 st. (stitch), 7 de. 
(double crochet) on the following 7 st., 2 ch.,.1 
de. on the following 3d st. 2d round.—65 ch., 
1 de. on the 1st of the next 7 de., 5 ch., pass by 
5 st., 1 de. on the next st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
following 3d st. 3d round.-—5 ch., pass by the 
next 8 st. in the preceding round, 7 de. on the 
following 7 st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the following 








38d st. 4th and 5th 
rounds.—Work as in 
the 2d and 3d. 6th 
round.—Work as in 
the 2d round, then 13 
ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the same st. with 
the last de. in the 4th 
round. 7th round.—2 
ch., connect to the last 
de. in the 2d round, 20 
de. around the 13 ch., 
1 de, on the following 
de., 2 ch., pass by 2 st., 
7 de. on the following 
7 st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
following 3d st. - 8th 
round. — Work as in 
the 2d round, then 6 
times alternately 5 ch., and 3 de., the upper veins of which are 
worked off together, on the following 3d st., then 5 ch., 1 sl. on 
the same st. with the last de. in the 2d round. 9th round.—2 sl. 
on the 2 st. before the one on which the last sl. was worked, 3 
ch., 7 times alternately 1 scallop, composed of 1 se. (single cro- 
chet), 6 de., and 1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 5, and 3 ch., 
then 1 de. on the next de., 2 ch., pass by 2 st., 7 de. on the follow- 
ing 7 st.,2-ch., 1 de..on the following 3d st.. 10th and 11th 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Rresep Pivsn anp Vetver Har. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Ve.vet AND Rispep Pius Bonnet. 


rounds.—Work as in the 2d and 3d rounds. Continue repeating 
from the 2d-11th rounds, but at every repetition, after the 3d de. 
of the first scallop in the 9th round, connect to the corresponding 
st. in the preceding pattern figure. 

Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 

See illustrations on page 85. 

THESE monograms may be worked, according to individual pref- 

erence, in a single color, several shades of a color, or in contrast- 





















Fig. 5.—Youne Girt’s Hat.—{For description see Suppl.] 


Fig. 6.—Braver anp Sirk Har. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Braver Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. 


ing colors. Figs. 3 and 4 are worked in satin stitch. For Fig. 1, 
satin and knotted stitch are used ; for Fig. 2, satin and back stitch. 
Fans, and Flower Garnitures, Figs. 1-4. 

See illustrations on page 93. 

Tue fan Fig. 1 has sticks of ivory, and is covered with ruby 
plush. The sticks of the fan Fig. 8 are of mother-of-pearl, paint- 
ed with a vine; it is covered with black satin, trimmed with an 








Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Drrectorre Bonnet 
For description see Supplement. 


application of black lace, the pattern of which is outlined in 
gold thread. 

The flower garnitures Figs. 2 and 4 are used on the waists and 
skirts of evening dresses. The flowers and leaves of the spray 
Fig. 2 are of shaded plush, with the stems wound with chenille. 
The garniture Fig. 4 is composed of roses and leaves, with clusters 
of forget-me-nots. 





THE UMBRELLA. 


I spite of its long descent, nobody has any respect 
for the umbrella; it is not recoverable property. We 
doubt if it was ever mentioned in a will, in which respect 
even the feather-bed takes precedence; and though it 
has not by any means outlived its usefulness, there is 
nobody who feels any qualms of conscience if his neigh- 
bor’s umbrella remains in his possession, till it is bor- 
rowed by a third person. And yet what a blessing it 
has proved to us all, on several occasions, when the 
weather threatened our best bib and tucker; and how 
often the mere fact of carrying it has acted like a charme 
upon the atmosphere, and brought out the sun! In our 
contempt of this useful article, we overlook the dignity 
bestowed upon it by the sculptors of Egypt and Nineveh, 
who carved it over the heads of royalty; we forget that 
the Japanese have used it from the time of their first 
establishment in their island empire, though it took from 
that period till the eighteenth century for it to reach 





London, and sixty 
years longer for it 
to travel to Glasgow. 
We forget that in 
India it is an indica- 
tion of. rank, and 
that a_ title of the 
King of Burmah is 
“ Lord of the Twen- 
ty-four Umbrellas.” 
It has become such 
a commonplace, ev- 
ery-day affair, like 
daily bread, that we 
do not always re- 
member to be grate- 
ful for it; we rather 
regard it as a neces- 
Sary nuisance, and 
live in hopes that somebody will invent a water-proof atmosphere, 
which we may carry about with us as easily as our pocket-hand- 
kerchief, against an emergency, and which can be neither borrowed 
nor lent, nor exchanged for an inferior article—an invention which 
will place the umbrella on a par with the old stage-coach. An 
ancient dictionary defines it as “a fashion of fans, broad and 
round, with which the Indians protect themselves from the heat’ ; 
and who knows but it may owe its origin to the fan, and is but a 


Fig. 4.—Ripsep Pivusu Bonner 
For description see Supplement. 
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development of that lady-like appendage? The 
Chinese were the earliest people who did not 
confine its use to royalty, and the rise and fall of 
the umbrella, its progress through the different 
strata of society, till it reached the hands of the 
day-laborer, might prove an interesting study. 
What a distance there is, socially and ssthetic- 
ally, for instance, between the white silk para- 
sols of the kings of Burmah, and the two gilt ones 
borne above the heads of princes of the blood, 
and the cetton counterpart of the lower classes, 
which the wind turns inside out !—from Vishnu, 
in Hindoo sculpture, visiting the infernal regions 
with his umbrella spread, to Robinson Crusoe 
with his skin-covered make-shift, which nobody 
but his man Friday could borrow! In the elder 
Disraeli’s time the dandies were the principal peo- 
ple who carried the umbrella, and no doubt we owe 
a great deal to this much-despised class for estab- 
lishing a custom so useful, in the face of ridicule. 





MY CASHMERE SHAWL. 
By MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Wrrn the icicles pendulous from the eaves, 
And splinters of snow in the tingling air, 
And the sorrowful rustle of clinging leaves 
Aloft in the tree-tops brown and bare, 
I wrap myself close in my Cashmere shawl, 
And sink in my seat, when, lo! away 
I am whirled from the realms where snow-flakes fall 
To the beautiful vales of far Cathay. 


I breathe, as I fold it about my breast, 
The mystical ether of Eastern skies, 
And I see in a dream-like way the crest 
Of the white Himalayas as they rise 
Beyond, in a marvel of glare and gloom, 
The hovels they shadow beneath their frown, 
Where the women so toilingly tend the loom, 
From the dawn’s first flash till the sun goes down, 


I think as I study the mellow tone, 

And the marvellous harmonies here inwrought 
(Like a hill-side forest when frost has thrown 

Above it a spell from the rainbow caught), 
Of the opulent fancy that could combine 

With shimmer of Cashmere’s morning dew, 
In infinite tint and form and line, 

These palm leaves richer than ever grew. 


And yet with an instinct rare that weaves 
Such colors as make the world despair, 
The life at the looms beneath these eaves 
Is sombre and narrow and dull with care. 
All loveliness, splendor, grace, and skill, 
All hints out of Nature’s store, have been 
Absorbed by the pitiless web, until 
Each thread of the texture is woven in. 


Not a tinge of the bcauty is kept to throw 
O’er the lives wrought into this broidered square: 
My part is the pleasure, the warmth, the glow; 
Their part is the penury, toil, and care. 
So I find as I lean at my carriage pane, 
Unconsciously watching the snow-flakes fall, 
That something besides its warmth hes lain 
Wrapped up in the folds of my Cashmere shawl. 
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NOTICE. 





0@™ Harper & BROTHERS beg leave to state, 
in answer to numerous inquiries, that the bound 
volume of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 1880 és 
entirely out of stock, and will not be reprinted at 
present, 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 64 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
Fanuary 18, contains as a frontispiece a spirited 
drawing of a Dutch Ice Scene; “Who Got the 
Mitten?” a charming and true story, by Rose 
Terry Cooke; Part JI. of “ The Young Tin- 
Typers,” in which the boys succeed in obtaining 
a perfect picture, illustrated ; Chapter Six of 
“ Toby Tyler,” in which Toby makes some pow- 
erful friends, with two illustrations ; an interest- 
ing article on“ Cleopatra’s Needle” ; “ The Mur- 
der of the Princes in the Tower,” illustrated ; 
“ Miss Sophonisba Sylvia Plantagenet Tudor,” a 
story that will win the interest and sympathy of 
all little girls who love dolls; Chapter Six of 
“ Mildred’s Bargain” ; and, in Our Post-office 
Box, the very funniest letter that has yet appeared 
in that department, written by Fimmy Brown, 
and illustrated by his friend Mr. Travers. 





SNOW-FLAKES IN DESIGN. 


E are often led to wonder at the cir- 

cumstance that in the present pas- 
sion for decoration, and the seizing of all 
available odds and ends in its service, so 
little advantage is taken by the young home 
artists and amateurs, who have so much of 
it in hand, of the marvellous intricacy and 
combination of multigudinous angles pre- 
sented by the crystallization of the vary- 
ing snow-flakes. One wonders the more, 
perhaps, because it is so easy to catch them 
momentarily on the window-pane, or more 
permanently on a cold dark sheet of any 
substance set just outside the sash, where 
the flakes will fall, and not melt too readily, 
before the observer can copy their exquisite 
shapes—the plan pursued by Mr. GLaisuER, 
who once published a volume copiously il- 
lustrated with actual outlines, prismatic, 
pyramidal, and lamellar. 





The old Greeks were in the habit of mak- 
ing use of everything that nature offered 
which could be turned to decorative uses, 
although they were fain to conventionalize 
forms sufficiently to prevent the common- 
place from wearying. Thus the motif of 
the honeysuckle, if one may so phrase it, 
rather than the real flower itself, became 
one of their mainstays for running orna- 
ment, and the growth of the bark of a tree 
was intimated in the channelled fluting of 
the column. Mr. Rusk«n affirms that the 
outlines of all lovely forms in art of any 
sort are taken directly from natural objects 
and familiar ones, and if not taken from 
such, any outline fails to be lovely, and he 
makes his fight upon the old “Greek fret,” 
because its characteristic lines are to be 
found only in the very infrequent and artifi- 
cial crystal of bismuth, while he as vigorous- 
ly commends a simple Lombard ornament 
whose ruling idea is the crystal of common 
salt, although we, in reality, so seldom see 
the crystal of common salt, in spite of its 
daily use. Certainly, then, as snow crystals 
are quite as familiar as those of salt, and as 
full, moreover, of absolute beauty as the 
stars in the sky, one would have every au- 
thority for turning their ideas to account 
in decorative designs. 

The watcher of these tiny miracles of na- 
ture who wishes to transform their grace and 
variety into themes for scrolls and borders 
and other fancies, finds that their loveliness 
is always evolved from the angle of sixty 
degrees or its multiples, always presenting 
either a triangle or a six-sided combination 
of lines in their crystallization. Within 
this apparently simple arrangement, never 
varying, but always in uniform perfection, 
whether of large or small size, the threes 
and sixes never surrendering a line to the 
fives and sevens of our arithmetic, are made 
the countless differences in which with a 
wild and ghostly efflorescence the myriad 
snow-flakes mimic the wealth of floral life 
in a dance of death, their profusion of fan- 
tastic form rivalling only the prodigality 
of death itself, to which all created forms 
at last return, to be rendered back in new 
beauty. 

Certainly at that time when first the 
“* Delicate snow-stars out of the cloud 

Come floating downward in airy play, 

Like spangles dropped from the glistering crowd 

That whitens by night the Milky Way,” 
one can not but be filled with marvelling 
and awe over the wonder of creation that 
their shape and finish show—the infinitesi- 
mal things of an instant, to be broken, to be 
melted, to be lost, but always perfect in the 
perfection of the law by which they were 
born, more perfect than the jewel cut by 
most accomplished lapidary with ineffable 
patience, care, and skill. 

It is to be confessed that when one sees 
the almost transparent flake vanishing at a 
breath on one’s finger-tips, and then thinks 
of the mightiness of the multitude of them 
when welded into the crushing flow of the 
glacier, one feels half as if playing with the 
primal forces of genesis in daring to take 
the liberty of making use of them with 
sketching-board and pencil. Yet, fortunate- 
ly, in pursuing the ends and business of life, 
we are really too much occupied with the 
present to pause long in awe or contempla- 
tion of primal causes and ultimate effects— 
at any rate, to such extent as to hinder our 
doing the best we choose, or the best we can, 
with the things that lie at our hand; and 
thought of the terrible crevasses of viscous 
glaciers, of suffocating snow-storms, of the 
miry end of the first white fall beneath our 
feet, of the eternal colors of the ice-fields 
hanging on the sides of Monte Rosa or the 
Himalaya, will not interfere with our doing 
all we may with this dance of snow-flakes 
round an ice-cream dish, this kaleidoscopic 
chain and reticulation of them on the dia- 
pered background of our interior, this weav- 
ing of them into our web of lace, this mul- 
tiform use of the perfect particles here and 
there in any ornamentation that we may 
design. 

Jos, that ancient and mighty poet, asks, 
“Hast thou entered into the treasures of 
the snow?” And surely whatever imagina- 
tion one has, whatever poetry, whatever per- 
ception and appreciation of the beautiful, 
one can not answer this question entirely in 
the affirmative till a more thorough study 
than usual has been made of the diversity 
in unity among the crystalline shapes in 
which the poetry of all geometry is found. 
And in this season of the approach and im- 
pending presence of their monarch, when 
many are perforce walled in with “a tu- 
multuous privacy of storm,” the opportunity 
comes to be improved of taking note and 
turning to advantage the riches in one of 
nature’s most abounding treasuries; and it 
is now in the power of some of our young 
hearts and hands, that in this generation 
are wielding the pencil with such love and 
respect for nature, to seize the spirit of their 
charm, and give to the dazzle of the snow- 
flakes the interpretation of art, 





THE STAGE-STRUCK DAMSEL. 


N the times of our grandmothers the the- 
atre had a very different consideration 
among average people from that which it 
enjoys to-day, and nothing but positive gen- 
ius, a “call” as decided as that of a pastor 
to a flock, would excuse a woman then for 
leaving the calm walks of private life to 
make herself a public sight upon the stage 
—a call which seldom came. 

Now, of course, all that is altered. The 
dramatic profession is no longer something 
so remote as to be entirely unknown, but 
has an honorable repute in itself, whatever 
is to be said of particular players; and when 
a person from our own social circle goes 
upon the stage, her “set” wonder a little to 
think that a girl who seemed only ordinary 
to them should be capable of going through 
with such a thing, and of attracting a crowd 
to see her do it, but otherwise think no more 
about it, unless, indeed, it is a voice as well 
as histrionic talent of which she has proved 
herself the fortunate owner, when they ac- 
knowledge the power of music, become fond 
of her, pet her, and never fail to claim her as 
of their own borough. 

It has, then, grown to be an easy thing, 
so far as any fear of loss of standing and 
repute is concerned, for a young woman to 
go upon the stage, provided that she has the 
power to go on at all; and the consequence 
is that a large proportion of the girls of a 
generation, that are any brighter or any 
prettier than their companions, are possess- 
ed with the idea that they were made for 
the stage, and that mute inglorious Juliets 
and Ophelias are slumbering in their lack 
of opportunity like Sleeping Beauties wait- 
ing for the Prince. 

If these damsels talk freely with you, 
they will tell you that if they are not strik- 
ingly pretty, yet they can “make up” well; 
that they can shed real tears at pleasure; 
that they even know how to simulate a faint 
at call; that they have practiced the stage 
laugh till they have it perfectly; and as for 
their sobs, you should hear them! Mean- 
while, the stage is never forgotten in their 
least motion. If they sit at the piano, it is 
with a sense of the audience down at one 
side—they stand, rather than sit, for free- 
dom of dramatic movement. They empha- 
size their remarks with fingers touching to- 
gether on the chest, and their arms flung wide 
open with circling grace; with an upraised 
arm, and every finger trembling; with hands 
clasped over a lace handkerchief, and just 
a little lifted—with all the pretty lines of 
grace, in short, that one sees in the motions 
of the lovely ladies who play society dra- 
mas. By-and-by, if circumstances have nev- 
er pushed them forward, if the native im- 
pulse were not strong enough to give the 
impetus to seek a stage- manager, if mod- 
esty, after all, got the better of them, if the 
thing did not, on the whole, effervesce in 
private theatricals, or if no private theat- 
ricals came to stimulate and develop the 
taste, they subside into the choice reader 
of a domestic Shakspeare club, or the teach- 
er of an elocutionary class, or else they fall 
in love and marry, and housewifely cares 
and children weed them of their folly, as 
the old king said would be the case when 
the enthusiasms of the Princess Ida were in 
question. 

And usually no harm has been done, and 
their sons will, perhaps, be the better public 
speakers that their mothers had their little 
dramatic turn. Usually no harm, we say; 
but occasionally a great one has been done. 
A peculiar vanity has been fostered that 
is poisonous to the system, and infects the 
whole character, and the bloom has been 
brushed off the modesty of nature by the 
very fancy for admiration and applause; 
for only where it has been the real histrion- 
ic genius that is able to inform the dead 
shell with life, and infuse it with blood and 
spirit, is the longing for admiration and ap- 
plause the support of the creative power, 
and not its source. 

But even when the stage-struck fancy 
has been the parent of noxious intellectual 
vanity and an uncomely boldness, it is less 
lamentable than when it assumes a differ- 
ent form, and a woman parades the stage 
merely to display her gorgeous dress and 
her personal beauty, and sometimes pays 
the manager to let her do so. No words are 
severe enough for the reprobation belong- 
ing to such a course, disastrous alike to the 
person herself and to any possible good ef- 
fect of the drama upon the public. One 
marvels what the great Greeks, in their 
theatres by the sea, open to the sky, listen- 
ing to sentiments only less lofty than the 
sky, would say to a drama dependent for 
effects on pretty dresses, plump persons, 
and brazen beautiful faces; and one ques- 
tions the civilization that permits it now, 
and one seeks in vain a bright career in the 
future of a generation that can enjoy it. 
Certainly the woman to whose mind so de- 
basing a thing as the exhibition of her fig- 
ure and her toilette, in the failure of abil- 





ity to exhibit lofty ideas and traits, has any 
attraction, does not deserve from us so much 
as a reproof; but the more innocent stage- 
struck damsel should receive the timely 
warning of friendly advice to be sure that 
genius or talent is in her part before she as- 
sumes the mask and the cothurnus. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Correspondent. ] 


J is is told that three children disputed together 
one day about the color of the sea, one main- 
taining that it was blue, and another that it was 
green, while the third vowed that it was yellow. 
All of them were right, for the sea has all these 
colors, and many more besides. 

We may say of the fashions what these chil- 
dren said of the sea ; that is, pronounce the most 
contradictory judgments, all of which will be right. 
After decreeing the use of glove-fitting corsages, 
Dame Fashion has abandoned them, but only to 
take them up anew, without excluding those of 
other shapes. However, if corsages are close- 
fitting, gloves are not. Tightly gloved hands, stiff 
and paralyzed, as it were, in their kid casings, 
are no longer modern, or considered elegant. The 
peau de Suéde glove reigns and triumphs, to the 
exclusion of that of dressed kid. For mornings 
and afternoons, undressed kid gloves of the nat- 
ural or a medium color are worn for dinners and 
soirées; they are of light delicate tints, while for 
balls they are white. In all circumstances they 
must be very long, very loose, and without buttons— 
three conditions essential at present for elegance. 
The fashion of wearing loose, elastic gloves is 
probably the result of another fashion, that of 
the jewelled rings, which are often enormous in 
size, with which ladies deck the third and fourth 
fingers of their hands, and which are irreconcila- 
ble with tight gloves. 

If the most complete diversity prevails in the 
style and trimming of dresses, wrappings, and 
bonnets, it is found to an equal degree in the col- 
ors chosen for the wardrobe. All colors, without 
exception, are in vogue, provided they are soft 
and harmonious, even when they are dark. The 
East, which for many years has been sending us 
its most beautiful stuffs and richest carpets, has 
had the happiest influence in this respect upon 
the public taste. Glaring tints, coarse violets, 
blues more conspicuous than bright reds, and 
startling greens, have been set aside to give way 
to the same colors, but softened and alternated, 
so as to caress the eye instead of doing violence 
to it. It is also the East that has revealed to us 
the art of mixing colors, and associating nacarat, 
garnet, and seal brown with old gold, dark vio- 
let, heliotrope, bronze green, and pale blue. This 
is a new domain, conquered by taste, and utilized 
by fashion, for these combinations give to each 
dress an individual character, and emancipate la- 
dies from the uniform which fashion formerly 
was wont to prescribe for them on the coming of 
each new season. 

All the new soft and pale shades are admirably 
suited for ball or evening toilettes. Soft stuffs 
and pale colors—such is the order of the day for 
these toilettes, which are made of white, pale 
blue, or soft pink Surah. The skirt is often com- 
posed of several draperies, in general six, three 
on each side, which cross slightly in the middle 
of the front, and are lost at the other extremity 
in the elaborate drapings of the long back breadth. 
The draperies of the front are arranged in three 
or four horizontal pleats, the lower edge being 
trimmed with very wide moss fringe. That of 
the lower drapery falls on a flounce with large 
box pleats, surmounted by two or three puffs; 
for the bottom of skirts is always much trimmed, 
both above and below. With these skirts is worn, 
at one’s will, an open but not low waist, with a 
round belt, covering the extremity of a pleated 
drapery, extending from the shoulders, and edged 
with narrow fringe to match that of the skirt, or 
a vest or habit of brocade silk, Genoa velvet, or 
satin, plain, embroidered, or hand-painted; for 
this fashion of dresses and ribbons painted by 
hand, which originated last year among a hand- 
ful of the leaders of fashion, has become general 
this winter. The breadths of a dress are thus 
painted after they are cut, and the painting is not 
symmetrical, but, on the contrary, fantastic and 
irregular. Habits, which are very much in vogue 
just now, are made of the richest stuffs, Louis 
XIII. brocades, and those of subsequent epochs, 
or else real or imitated Chinese or’ Japanese stuffs. 
They are also worn with skirts of gauze or of 
tulle embroidered and spangled with gold or silver. 

Evening dresses of light brocade are trimmed 
with China crape scarfs, forming the over-skirt, 
or with embroidery on tulle, the latter playing the 
part of canvas in tapestry, that is, being invisible 
under the embroidery, by which it is entirely hid- 
den. The embroidery is worked with chenille, 
mixed with gold, silver, silk, and beads, and is one 
of the most beautiful trimmings imaginable. 

There are also in preparation for ball dresses, 
especially for young girls, corsages with pleated 
draperies, beginning at the shoulders and meet- 
ing at the waist, whence they diverge in fan-shape 
to the bottom of the skirt, thus forming a tablier. 

The success of black satin increases from day 
to day. Mis worn even at balls by young people. 
In this case the dress is brightened by black lace, 
woven with gold (gold is seen always and every- 
where), jet, or beaded chenille, and it is entwined 
still further with roses of every conceivable shade, 
from white to dark purple. The effect is elegant, 
in good taste, and by no means eccentric, 

Flowers, which are somewhat out of favor for 
winter bonnets, remain one of the most charming 
ornaments of the evening toilette. The favorites 
of the season are pinks, chrysanthemums, roses, 
and Parma violets. They are made into berthas, 
or riviéres, as they are now called, which edge the 
neck of dresses, whatever the shape, and are fin- 
ished on the shoulder by @ thick cluster, They 
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are often mixed with the lace which trims the 
habits, forming a voluminous jabot. 

A novelty worthy of mention is opera cloaks 
made of shaded plush, ranging from the darkest 
to the lightest tint of gray, maroon, seal brown, 
ete. The seam in the back unites the dark sides 
of two breadths, thus producing the effect of a 
broad shaded stripe. These cloaks are lined with 
bright-colored satin, and are trimmed with very 
dark fur, or with long chenille fringe, matching 
the material. They are also made of Japanese 
silk stuffs, and are invariably in the shape of the 
large visite and its derivatives, large square sleeves 
always forming part of the garment. They are 
also often trimmed with both fur and fringe, the 
former serving as a heading to the latter. Some 
opera wraps are made of white satin merveilleux, 
embroidered on the edge with gold, with purple 
collar and cuffs, but, by reason of their dearness, 
these are accessible to few. These wraps are 
also made of fine large India shawls, trimmed 
with dark fur. 

The hair is dressed less flat and not so low as 
last year. By degrees a loop is added here, a 
braid there, and curls everywhere. If I am not 
mistaken, we are gradually returning to the volu- 
minous coiffures, which gave way for an instant 
to the low, flat style of hair-dressing. The rest 
of the toilette is too complicated and too elabo- 
rate long to permit the preservation of this sim- 
plicity of coiffure, the general effect of which, 
moreover, is too inharmonious. With ball toi- 
lettes are worn bandeaux of gold, silver, or rib- 
bon, and often ribbons set with precious stones. 

Exweing RayMonp. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LONG CLOAKS. 


ONG cloaks of black brocaded satin or velvet, 
made in quaint antique shape, and large 
enough to conceal the wearer like a domino, grow 
in favor as the season advances. Many of these 
are lined and trimmed with fur, but some of them 
are so voluminous that a fur lining would make 
them too heavy; hence plush or else satin lightly 
wadded is used instead. The collar and sleeve 
trimmings are, however, most often of fur, no 
matter what the lining is, as lighter trimmings, 
such as passementerie or fringe, detract from the 
elegance of these wraps. Very large figures are 
selected for the brocade, such as detached leaves, 
roses, tulips, or lilies. The Portia cloak of black 
brocaded satin is a student’s gown, very full and 
long, with the open loose fronts merely folding 
over—not buttoned—very wide sleeves, deep cape, 
and broad collar. The collar is pointed low at 
the throat to disclose a white guimpe beneath. 
This collar and the border on the sleeves are of 
brown or black fur, and form the only trimming. 
The Medicis cloak, also of black satin, is made 
like a domino with a deep cape, and entirely con- 
ceals the dress beneath it. The Medicean feature 
is a high flaring collar of the brocade that ex- 
tends up to the ears, and is deeply scalloped, with 
a curved wire in each scallop to hold the collar in 
place. The belted pelisse has a similar collar to 
the Medicis, but this collar is made of fur, and 
forms the upper part of a fur pelerine that cov- 
ers the shoulders. This pelisse is made of black 
camel’s-hair, and is worn closely belted with a fur 
belt; there is also a wide border of the fur at the 
bottom, and only two or three inches of the dress 
skirt is seen below the cloak. The bishop’s cloak 
of plain black satin de Lyon has wide sleeves 
called bishop’s sleeves. These are shirred at the 
wrists, and extend back to the side form seams, 
where they are caught up from the edge in a 
bunch of gathers like those in the panier cloaks, 
and are ornamented there with a rosette of the 
satin or of passementerie. Some of the bishop’s 
cloaks have the two middle forms of the back 
quite plain and wide, while others have rows of 
shirring just below the collar like a yoke, and also 
at the waist, or else the fullness falls in a soft 
puff below the waist; the shirring does not ex- 
tend around the shoulders in this shape, but there 
are cloaks with full sleeves that are shirred all 
around the neck, as in the Directoire wraps illus- 
trated in the Bazar early in the season. Young 
ladies wear the bishop’s cloak made shorter than 
that just described, having it of the material of 
the costume to complete it for the street. One 
very pretty wrap of this kind is made of black 
striped velvet, the stripes, an inch wide, being al- 
ternately of velvet or of satin; this is bordered 
with black hare; another, of dark wine-colored 
striped velvet, is trimmed with a broad ruche of 
feathers, and is worn with a suit of velvet of the 
same shade, combined with satin de Lyon. Mer- 
chants say these large wraps will be made with- 
out lining for spring garments. 

For cloth cloaks, a most economical and com- 
fortable wrap, easily made at home, is one of the cir- 
cular shapes, either that with separate fronts that 
button the entire length, or with a round circular 
that has short wide sleeves set in, or else merely 
the plain round circular, with a seam down the 
middle of the back. Of course thick soft cloth 
that does not need lining is preferred for these, 
but if economy must be considered, the lighter 
cloth, sold at $3 a yard, is chosen, and a lining 
of wadded silk, that may be bought already quilt- 
ed, is added for warmth. The armure, diagonal, 
repped, or basket-woven cloths are used, and three 
yards are required for the cloak. A black fur 
collar, mounted on crinoline lining, ready to be 
permanently sewed on the cloak, can be bought, 
of the glossy hare so much used this winter, for 
$2 50 or $3, and this is all the trimming neces- 
sary, though sometimes an edging of fur that 
gives the appearance of proceeding from a fur 
lining is added; this costs 45 or 50 cents a yard; 
but most ladies prefer to buy a narrow border of 
some low-priced black fur to trim the whole cloak. 

For the spring, it is predicted that the shoulder 
capes, now so popular in fur and plush, will be 
made up in lighter materials, and in the fabric of 





the suit, to complete it for the street. Cashmere 
capes embroidered and beaded are already being 
manufactured at the furnishing houses ; some of 
these are quite round, while others have long 
fichu ends that tie in front. The Havelock cloak 
and the Charlotte Corday, now so much worn by 
young ladies and girls, will be repeated in light 
shades of cloth for spring wraps; the cape and 
hood belong to both these cloaks, and the back 
of the skirt may be either quite plain like a sur- 
tout, and open from the belt down, or else pleated 
in kilt pleats. Large collars that are almost pel- 
erines are made of black cocks’ feathers tipped 
with jet beads. These are very dressy, and it is 
said will succeed furs in the spring; they cost 
$7 50. Very long sacque cloaks, with three seams 
in the back, and Chinese sleeves that are folded 
wide and look quite square, are made of black, 
and are trimmed with fur; a border of the woven 
feather trimming will be put on those made for 
spring garments. 


UNDER-CLOTHING, 


Importations of French hand-made under-cloth- 
ing lately received show close-fitting, less bulky 
garments than those formerly found at the fur- 
nishing houses. The newest chemises revive an 
old fashion of having the band fit the shoulders, 
and slip over the head without being buttoned 
in front, or drawn up by shirr strings. The body 
of the garment is then made quite flat by five 
rows of lengthwise tucks that are separated by 
bands of fine needle-work done on the garment. 
This makes the chemise fit almost as closely as 
a corset cover. The embroidery is beautifully 
shaded, and represents very small flowers, leaves, 
or else scrolls and arabesques, Square-necked 
French chemises are similarly made, but have 
the sleeves cut in one with the body, and are but- 
toned on top of the shoulder, where the sleeves 
are scarcely an inch wide, When larger bands 
are used, a new trimming is clusters of tucks 
pointed or scalloped at the top, and separated by 
lengthwise bands of seeded embroidery that have 
light hem-stitching on each side. This effective 
trimming makes up the band, forms the entire 
sleeves, and is also repeated below the band to 
flatten the body of the chemise. Much feather 
stitching on tiny bands is put about amid tucks 
and lace. The Pompadour chemises are made 
much higher on the neck behind than in front, 
and there is a kind of stomacher made up of 
lengthwise puffs of cambric and of insertion. 
Below this and around it is an edging of pleated 
embroidery, which is in its turn edged with Va- 
lenciennes lace of the new patterns that have 
plain meshes and merely a Valenciennes scallop ; 
this light feathery lace is not real, but is very 
pretty and durable. These garments are made 
of the French percales of different qualities, ran- 
ging from the thick heavy percale that is inter- 
changeable with the thickest domestic muslins, 
to the light qualities that are as thin as cambric, 
and are preferred to linen for winter use, and are 
also worn in the summer by many ladies, who find 
linen unwholesome for wearing near the flesh. 

Chemises of domestic manufacture are made 
by machine in designs similar to the imported 
garments, and are strengthened in the bands by 
rows of cords neatly stitched. The cambric che- 
mises with tucked fronts and narrow scalloped 
bands that button in the shoulders are sold in 
very nice qualities for $1 25. The work done 
directly on the garment is in better taste and far 
more durable than the rows of showy Hamburg 
embroidery that are seen on cheap and showy 
under-clothing. Cambric corset covers with the 
long shoulder seams in the back are found to be 
the best-fitting when bought ready-made. These 
extend long over the hips, have all the seams 
covered, and are edged at the neck with narrow 
embroidery. With clusters of tucks down each 
side of the front, they cost 65 cents; without the 
tucks, they are 50 cents. Very heavy muslin is 
chosen for drawers, and these are usually imported 
unmade, with merely the embroidery completed. 
These are now most often made open, instead of 
being closed by buttons on the sides ; and instead 
of a straight waistband, they have the more com- 
fortable French yoke, which is bias on the sides, 
and slightly pointed in front, while the back is 
straight, and has a drawing-string at the top; 
there should also be a button and button-hole in 
the yoke for security. 

The most popular night dresses have a yoke 
or else box pleats behind to hold the fullness, 
while the fronts are trimmed long and square, 
like a shirt front. There may be either three or 
five lengthwise box pleats behind. A single wide 
ruffle, or else two ruffles, with the outer one quite 
narrow, make a popular trimming for the neck 
of the gown, and this has been added to French 
gowns since American merchants have imported 
them, and found that the narrow turned-over col- 
lar formerly made is not liked here. Sometimes 
these ruffles are box-pleated, edged with the new 
plain Valenciennes, and there is a lengthwise row 
of feather-stitching between the box pleats. The 
square shirt front is then formed of open-work 
embroidery in small squares alternating with lace 
squares, or else there are rows of insertion sepa- 
rated by puffs, either straight or in diagonal clus- 
ters, or perhaps there are as many as eight rows 
of beading, through which is run very narrow 
satin ribbon. Ivory white ribbon is preferred to 
colors for all lingerie at present. Brier-stitching 
on very narrow bands is used between narrow 
puffs on such bosoms. On other French gowns 
the shirt front is formed by rows of needle-work 
done on the gown, separated by clusters of fine 
tucks. Domestic-made gowns have square or 
pointed tucked yokes ih front and box pleats be- 
hind; a high double ruffle of embroidery is the 
favorite trimming for the neck. 

Muslin petticoats of walking length are made 
wider than formerly, with the fullness extending 
straight up the back to the belt, or, if the wearer 
prefers it, the full back breadth may be cut off at 
half its length and gathered into a half-width 
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that is in its turn gathered to a French yoke made 
like that described above for drawers. The front 
breadth is wide, and only very slightly gored at the 
top, and the single gore on each side is also wider 
than those of skirts of last season. A single deep 
ruffle of Hamburg embroidery in a Grecian de- 
sign, or with some open-work, is set on the skirt, 
with a cluster of tucks at the top. Another trim- 
ming, like braid, and in the patterns of Irish lace, 
is used for edging tucked ruffles on skirts. The 
princesse skirts with a waist like a corset cover 
take the place of a chemise with a great many 
ladies who object to having many bands about 
the waist. The long princesse garment termi- 
nating in drawers also increases in popularity, 
and is made to order at most of the furnishing 
houses ; but as these garments need to be well fit- 
ted in order to be comfortable, they are not kept 
in quantities ready-made. The knitted wool 
skirts so popular with ladies are now made in 
small sizes for little girls, and are to be had in 
pale blue, scarlet, or white, for $1 50 to $2; the 
smallest size is for a girl of six years. New flan- 
nel petticoats for ladies have rows of silk em- 
broidery like insertion done on flannel, alterna- 
ting with crocheted wool lace, or else with heavy 
linen Smyrna insertions. Ruffles of white flan- 
nel scalloped with red or blue wool also trim 
white skirts; there are two of these ruffles usual- 
ly, with a bunch of tucks at the head of each, and 
the tucks are feather-stitched with a color. 


VARIETIES, 


A new linen collar for ladies is worn stand- 
ing all around; that is, without points turned 
over in front. It meets at the collar button, 
but slopes open from thence upward, the tops 
being an inch apart. The whole collar flares out- 
ward slightly, and is embroidered, or else hem- 
stitehed, all around and down to the button in 
front. 

Tuscan braids of deep yellow shades and a 
great deal of open lace straw will be seen in 
spring bonnets. 

Machine embroideries are imported in large 
quantities for trimming the white dresses of next 
season. These Hamburg and fine French ma- 
chine embroideries have so entirely superseded 
hand-work for dress trimmings that the latter 
can scarcely be found. Open-work in many 
small squares that form larger squares, blocks, 
diamonds, as well as scroll-like designs, are seen 
in these new patterns. Sharply pointed edges 
are more stylish than wide round scallops. Some 
of the designs look like hem-stitching. There 
are edgings half a yard wide for making the en- 
tire skirt of a child’s dress, or else for the waists 
of both ladies’ and children’s dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; and ArrKen, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue widow of President Pox, who is still liv- 
ing, in Nashville, is held in such consideration 
that it is said her property in the State bonds 
was exempted from repudiation. 

—At a meeting of some of Lucretia Mort’s 
friends, commemorating her birthday, the Rev. 
CuARLEs G. Amzs related that when she once 
criticised some views of his, her husband said, 
“Tf she holds thee wrong, thee had better think 
it all over again.” 

—The Valois portraits in the Louvre are to 
afford models for the new gowns of the Princess 
of Wales. 

—A wild clematis has lately done so pretty a 
thing as to force itself through the brick wall 
of ex-Mayor MILLER’s house in South Bend, In- 
diana, and it is now growing up on one side of 
his parlor like a house plant. 

—SALVINI has a son who has just come of age. 
He is studying law in Florence, having finished 
his university education. 

—An appeal for subscriptions toward the erec- 
tion of a statue of THEODORE PARKER has been 
issued in Boston. The statue is to cost twelve 
thousand dollars, and five thousand were left for 
the purpose, some time since, by the will of the 
late NATHANIEL CUSHING Nasu. 

—Nym Crinkle thinks that it is time to invent 
a new style of criticism for the school of acting 
dependent on millinery, whose paragraphs shall 
run something after this fashion: “She rose 
gradually, as the acts wore on, to crépe de Chine 
and point lace, and carried all hearts with her to 
a climax of white satin and embossed brocade. 
Her sorrow, which had an edging of chenille and 
pearl -embroidered fringe, was of that sympa- 
thetic kind which touches all hearts, and none 
but the highest genius could have swayed her 
audience so completely with a high corsage of 
black velvet.” 

—Senator Beck said recently, in conversation, 
that in the course of one hundred years’ trial of 
the system, no army engineer has ever defaulted 
one dollar. 

—The Scotch ship-building firm of Scorr & 
Co. was founded two hundred and seventy years 
ago, and has had in it only those who were direct 
descendants of the founder, and bearing his 
name. 

—Hewnry GIs, the once popular lecturer, 
has become so enfeebled by paralysis that he has 
forgotten the names of his own books. His de- 
clining years are made comfortable by the Uni- 
tarian Association and a relative. 

—Sir Freprerick Leienton’s illustrations to 
Romola are pronounced so sympathetic that the 
ideas of the novel may be said to crystallize 
round them. 

—Sir Francis Lycert, who left a fortune of 
over a million, bequeathed two-thirds of it, on 
the death of Lady Lycert, for the building of 
Wesleyan chapels in London, toward which he 
had already given much time and money. 

—The Abbess of Klagenfurt has delighted the 
Crown Prince Rupo.Pu of Austria by giving him 
the engagement ring of his great ancestress, Ma- 
RIA THERESA, with Francis I. of Lorraine. On 
the occasion of his own approaching marriage the 
Municipal Council of Vienna os mre to offer 
him a grand féte, but having first instituted an 
inquiry, which became almost inquisitorial, into 
the rumor that orders to the amount of a million 
dollars for the Prince’s furnishing had been giv- 





en to Paris instead of to Vienna, the Emperor 
let them go on till they had found that there 
was no truth in the rumor, everything having 
been ordered in Vienna, and then declined their 
féte, desiring that the forty thousand florins it 
was to cost should be distributed among the 
poor, the imperial family adding sixty thousand 
more; and great is the wrath of the Viennese 
belles and beaux against the MunTéipal Council. 

—The people of Madrid, who claim Parti as 
their own, because she happened to be born 
there, gave the Diva a tremendous reception on 
her late appearance at the Italian opera-house. 
Stalls and boxes were at fabulous prices, and the 
royal family, who had received her and present- 
ed her with their likenesses, arrived half an hour 
too soon. Partr wore so many jewels, brill- 
iants, and rubies at her throat, her stomacher a 
blaze of precious stones, her head crowned and 
her arms covered with diamonds, that two po- 
licemen did not lose sight of her. 

—Mr. Winans, the son of the late Baltimore 
millionaire, lives in great splendor in England, 
having one of the most magnificent palaces in 
London, and, with one exception, the finest 
deer park in Scotland, which is kept up in royal 
style. He has a morbid dread of the sea, and 
says nothing would tempt him to cross it again, 
and neither of his two sons has ever been in 
America. His income is nearly a million dol- 
lars, with a prospect of trebling in ten years. 
He spends his money en prince, but himself cares 
for nothing but engineering. 

—The fine ladies of Paris have opened a sort 
of industrial interchange, to be supplied by the 
pencils and needles of distressed gentlewomen, 
the lady patronesses acting by turns as sales- 
women. The Baroness de Combourg and Mi- 
chel, Madame NapavuLt pe Burron, and the 
Comtesse d’Azincourt took their places behind 
the counters on the first day, and are to be fol- 
lowed by others, according to patience and oc- 
casion. 

—Mrs. Hayes usually has one or two youn 
ladies staying with her at the White House, an 
she recently gave a great luncheon party to those 
who are her guests at present, inviting the most 
prominent young ladies in society. The tables 
were arranged at right angles to each other in 
the state dining-room, covered with flowers, the 
new HaVILAND service, and every delicacy. Mrs. 
HaYEs was the only married lady present at the 
brilliant scene of youth and beauty. 

—Some symphonies by ScHUBERT have recent- 
ly been discovered, and are now in the hands of 
Mr. GeorGe Grove, of London. 

—The funeral of Lieutenant Irvine, of Sir 
JOHN FRANKLIN'S expedition, whose remains 
were not long ago found, took place recently 
in Edinburgh, and was attended by Sir ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT and Professor Gerkig on the part 
of the University and the Royal Geographical 
Society, by Major-General Hopg, commanding 
the forces of Scotland, and by Admirals DunLop 
and FeLLowss, of the Royal Navy. 

—Mr. WHITTIER has lately published a note 
indorsing suffrage for women, and condemning 
capital punishment, in accordance with his life- 
long teachings. 

—The diary of Wurre of Selborne has acci- 
dentally come to light. 

—One man alone in Ireland owns one hundred 
and seventy thousand acres of land, and there 
are three who own one hundred thousand apiece. 

—Eight court officers dug the grave of the 
late favorite wife of the Sultan of Morocco. She 
was laid in it wrapped in a priceless shawl, and 
all her costly clothing was buried with ner, her 
jewels being broken up at the grave, and distrib- 
uted there among the poor. 

—The Prince GortcHakorr who is ill in 
Switzerland is not the great Russian statesman 
of that name and title. 

—A meeting of hair-dressers was lately held 
at the Cirque in the Champs Elysée, attended 
by three thousand persons, at which were sev- 
enty different competitors for the prizes, the 
object of the meeting being to force ladies to 
drop the present simple custom, and wear more 
false hair. 

—The daughter-in-law of Madame Bovct- 
CAULT, Owner of the Bon Marché, in Paris, who 
has a fortune of five million dollars, is to marry 
a broher of the Marquise de Miramon. 

—Mr. Patrick Donanog, of Boston, during 
the month of December was the agent for trans- 
mitting to the old folks in Ireland nearly thirty 
thousand dollars from their children over here; 
nearly one hundred and ninety thousand dollars 
were sent over during the whole year. 

—The inscription on a Babylonian tablet, 
translated recently by Professor Sayce and M. 
BosanqQueEt, speaks of the planet Venus as the 
‘** Lady of the Defenses of Heaven.” 

—English ladies of fashion now have shooting 
suits as much as riding-habits; they are made 
with a pad for the gun on one side of the waist. 

—The Czar presented ME.ikorr, the other 
day, with an estate in the Caucasus worth two 
hundred thousand rubles, in acknowledgment 
of the arrangements securing his safety on his 
last journey from Livadia to the Winter Palace. 

—A granddaughter of the Russian poet and 
novelist PUSCHKIN is, by the morganatic mar- 
riage of her mother, step-daughter to Prince 
NicHo.as of Nassau. She is the widow of a M. 
DvuBELT, and has just been betrothed to a Prus- 
sian colonel. 

—If loose morals can undermine the prestige 
of the nobility of Europe, this generation is do- 
ing a good deal in that direction. Following 
that Friedland forgery, the young Count Frimp- 
R1cH HOLSTEIN, a member of one of the oldest 
Bavarian families, has just been arrested in Vi- 
enna for swindling. In fear of his merited ar- 
rest, he never slept two nights in succession 
under the same roof. 

—More than two hundred and fifty years ago, 
Holland offered a reward of ten thousand dollars 
to the discoverer of the passage found by Pro- 
fessor NORDENSKJOLD, and it is expected it will 
now be paid to him, although he kuew nothing 
of the offer when he made his voyage. 

—The fate of Mrs. Benatan Parker, of Leba- 
non, Connecticut, is a warning to many women. 
Taking a cork from a bottle with a pair of scis- 
sors, she pricked her thumb; the wound in- 
flamed, the arm swelled, and in three days she 
was dead. 

—Patti, Nrisson, and Jupic are said to earn 
more than fifty thousand dollars a year. Cror- 
ZETTE is wealthy by marriage, but with the ex- 
ception of one or two others, there are ne enor- 
mously rich actresses in Paris. SaNGaLLi and 
SCHNEIDER have about five thousand dollars a 
year from their property. 
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Sofa Cushion.—Crewel and 
Applied Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cushion is covered with black 
cloth, on which a border of blue cloth 
is applied. The blue border consists of 
a hollow square, formed by cutting a 
piece eight inches square out of a piece 
thirteen inches square; it is edged on 
both sides with strips half an inch wide 
of brown cloth. The blue cloth is 
edged with button-hole stitches of brown 
silk, and the brown strips are edged in 
chain stitch with steel gray wool. For 
the embroidery on the 
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ntre of the cushion Border for 

ce e 0 1e@ cuUusDION, 4 

= the outlines of the de- bers gn 
sign, of which one-quar- ers, etc. 


ter is given by Fig. 2, 
are transferred to the 
black cloth. The four 
leaf-shaped figures in 
the central square are , 
worked in satin stitch 
= with pale pink crewel 
wool, and edged with 




















For description © 
> see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Mon- 
OGRAM, 


Borper ror TaBLe-Covers, ETC, 
ONE-THIRD Size, middle veins of 

the leaves are de- 
fined in stem stitch 
with olive silk, the small 
veins with gold thread. 


blue silk in stem stitch; the right angles between 

them are worked in satin stitch with light and dark 
olive crewel wool, and edged in stem stitch with pink 
wool; for the chain stitch at the centre, maroon silk 





in stitch of maroon wool, the centre is in satin 
stitch of blue silk, and the edge in chain stitch 
of light brown silk. The flowers at each side 
of the corners are worked in pink or blue. The 
remaining figures are worked in brown, steel 
gray, and maroon shades, and edged with silk 
or wool of a contrasting color. The serpentine 
lines on the brown cloth consist of double threads 
of blue and olive silk, and white wool stretched 
across. The blue border is edged with ball-and- 
tassel fringe of wool and silk in various colors, 
and balls of crewel wool with pendent tassels 
are set at the corners as shown in the illustra- 


Tus border 

is worked on a 
foundation of 

** old gold satin, 
to which stamp- 

ed velvet leaves 

in shaded olive 
and maroon are 
applied. The 

















































































Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cap 
Basket, Fig. 1. 


Description of Symbols: & Dark 

Mastic ; “ Light Mastic ; © Cham- 
ois; & ist (darkest), ® 2d, 9 3d 
(lightest), Red ; ® Dark Bronze; 

© Light Bronze; © Mode; O Dark 

Olive; 8 Light Olive; ® ist (dark- 
est), @ 2d, U 3d (lightest), Blue; 

- Foundation. 
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Fig. 1.—Sora Cusnion.—Crewer. 
For design see Supple- 


5 AnD Appirep Worx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
NN * ment, No. VIIL, Fig. 33, 
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EMBROIDERY. 





is used. The satin 
stitch in the notched 
borders around the 
squares is worked in 
steel gray wool, the 
edge in chain stitch 
with brown wool; the 
flowers at their inter- 
section are worked in 
satin stitch with pink 
wool, and edged in stem 
stitch of brown silk. 
The remaining figures 
are worked in pale pink 
and light and dark blue, 
and edged with a con- 
trasting color. The out- 
lines for the embroid- 
ery on the blue border 
are transferred from teenie — 
Fig. 383, Supplement, : BASS SS 5 N 
and continued accord- : . 
ing to the illustration. 
The corners are out- 
lined in chain stitch 
with dark blue wool, 
the leaf-shaped figures 
between them in the 
same stitch with light 


Fig. 1.—Carp Basket.—Gosezin Empromwery.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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. Fig. 1—Dress ror Girt rrom 1 To 
brown. The petals of 9 Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
the flower at the middle . “ ; , , , 
4 For pattern and description see Sup- . plement, No. IV., Figs. 18-25. 
of each side are in sat- plement, No. IV., Figs, 18-25, ANU 
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Fig. 3—MANNeR OF WorKING GopELIN StITCH FOR Fig. 2.—Crntre or Sora Cusnton, Fic, 1.—Satiy, Cnar, ano 





FounDATION FoR SLIPPERS 
Stitch EmpBroivery. 


« Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), 8 2d, © 8d (lightest 
Car Basker, Fic. 1, Srem Stitcu EmsBrorery. Mode; ® Dark Olive; © Light Olive ;’® Red; ( I » 


Crocuet Epoine ror LINGERIE. 


In the flowers, the petals 
are worked with yellow- 
ish-pink, mauve, and blue 
silks in chain stitch, the 
stamens in knotted stitch 
with yellow silk. For the 
foliage in point Russe, 
olive silk is used. This 
design matches the lam- 
brequin published in Ba- 
zar No. 8, Vol. XIV. The 
colors may be changed to 
suit the taste. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 

THESE monograms are 
worked on batiste or lin- 
en with fine embroidery 
cotton in satin and knot- 
ted stitch. 


Cap Basket, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue basket is made of 
straw braid, plaited on 
flat rods; it is encircled 
by two bands of white 
flannel, pinked at the 
edges, and embroidered 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 1 ro in the design given by 
2 Years orp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] Fig. 2. The work is ex. 
For pattern and description see Sup- ecuted over canvas basted 


on the flannel, in Gobelin 
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ve stitch, with 











the canvas, 


embroidery 


Fig. 1.—Casuuerr Dress.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 45-52. 


Fig. 


Key Basket.—CreweE_-W ork. 


For design see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 32. 
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Pie. 8.—Moxocram. 


and strands of similar wool and silk are 
braided, finished with tassels at the ends, 
and tied in loops around the handles, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Key Basket.—Crewel-Work. 

Tue basket is of willow-ware, with a 
frame and handle of varnished black cane, 
The sides are covered with maroon velvet, 
pinked at the lower edge, and embroidered 
in the design given by Fig. 32, Supplement. 
After the design has been transferred to 
the velvet, the leaves are outlined in stem 
stitch with réséda and yellowish - brown 
crewel wools, then filled in in satin stitch 
with wool of a darker shade; the veins are 


the description of symbols; each stitch is taken 
over two threads’in height and one in width of 


es cover one square of the design, Fig. 2. The 
threads of the canvas are drawn out after the 


and wool in various colors, strung together, 
border the edges of the basket where it opens, 





Dress.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 2.] 





around the top of the basket as shown in 
the illustration, and double tassels of sim- 
ilar wool are attached at the lower edge of 
the velvet. Strands of the wool, the ends 
braided, and terminating in tassels, are 
wound about the handle, and tied in loops 
at the sides. The bottom of the basket is 
lined with black carriage leather, pinked in 
scallops around the edge. 


filoselle silk of the colors given in 























as shown by Fig. 3, and two stitch- 


is completed. Small tufts of silk 


Crota anp Pivsn Dress.—Back.—[For t\ Kes NS. ‘ig. $ y t} 
Front, see Fig. 1, Page 93.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
44. 







ment, No. IX., Figs. 34 






worked in stem stitch. The small flower 
is outlined in stem stitch with pale pink 
ecrewel wool, and filled in in satin stitch 
and point Russe with a darker shade of 
pink; the bud is in satin stitch of pink, 
the calyx of yellowish-brown. The outer 
petals of the large flower are light blue, 
the centre is dark blue. Small tufts of 
crewel wool in various colors are set 









1.—PLain AND Pram WooL_en 





Fig. 2.—PLain anp PLatp Woo..en 
Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 





Prano Sroor.—Appiiep-W ork. 
For design see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 30 and 31. 





Piano Stool.—Applied-Work. 

Tuts piano stool is of carved wood, with 
a cushioned top. The cushion is covered 
by a square composed of a strip of red 
satin, bordered on each si with a strip of 
red plush, set on diagonally, the space be- 
tween the corners being filled in by puffs 
of red plush. For the middle strip, a piece 
of red satin seventeen inches long and five 


inches wide is required, and also a piece of 
gold thread net of the same size, which is 





basted down on the satin. The applied fig 
ures are cut of old gold satin from Fig. 30, 
Supplement, and edged with a double thread 


of light and dark bronze saddler’s silk, 
stitches of light 


Fig. 2.—Puiain anp Prat Sirk Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 1.—Mepicts Dress with Purrep SLEevrs. 
For description see Supplement, 


sewn down with overcast 
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bronze silk. The surface of the applied work is 
embroidered in satin stitch with red silk, also in 
stem and herring-bone stitch, and in point Russe 
with pink silk in several shades. The plush bor- 
der on each side is four inches wide, The design 
for the embroidery on it is given by Fig. 31, Sup- 
plement ; the outlines are defined with old gold 
silk cord, and the space between them is divided 
into squares by threads of red silk, stretched 
across, and fastened down at points of intersec- 
tion in back stitch with silk of a lighter shade ; 
the veins and tendrils are worked in stem stitch 
with old gold silk, the dots in knotted stitch with 
similar silk. The satin strip and the plush bor- 
ders are connected by brocaded borders two inch- 
es in width, the ground figures of which are em- 
broidered with light and dark pink silk; these 
borders are fastened down on the satin and plush 
with a cross seam in old gold saddler’s silk. The 
square is lined, and edged with heavy red silk 
cord, twisted into loops at the corners, at each of 
which a tassel is attached. 





(Begun in Hanrrr’s Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIII.) 


SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Patvorss or Tuvur,” “A Davcutre 


or Hern,” “Tae Strrancr ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” “‘Mao.rop or Dare,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE BEECHES. 


On the same night, Lord Evelyn was in Brand’s 
rooms, arguing, expostulating, entreating, all to 
no purpose. He was astounded at the calmness 
with which this man appeared to accept the ter- 
rible task imposed on him, and at the stoical in- 
difference with which he looked forward to the 
almost certain sacrifice of his own life. 

“You have become a fanatic of fanatics,” he 
exclaimed, indignantly. 

George Brand was staring out of the windows 
into the dark night, somewhat absently. 

“]T suppose,” he answered, “ all the great things 
that have been done in the world have been found- 
ed in fanaticism. All that I can hope for now is 
that this particular act of the Council may have 
the good effect they hope from it. They ought 
to know. They see the sort of people with whom 
they have to deal. I should have thought, with 
Lind, that it was unwise—that it would shock, or 
even terrify; but my opinion is neither here nor 
there. Further talking is of no use, Evelyn; the 
thing is settled: what I have to consider now, as 
regards myself, is how I can best benefit a few 
people whom I am interested in ; and you can help 
me in that.” 

“ But I appeal to yourself, to your conscience,” 

*Lord Evelyn cried, almost in despair. ‘“ You can 
not shift the responsibility tothem. You are an- 
swerable for your own actions. I say you are sac- 
rificing your conscience to your pride. You are 
saying to yourself, ‘ Do these foreigners think that 
I am afraid ?’” 

“T am not thinking of myself at all,” said 
Brand, simply. “That is allover. When I swore 
to give myself to this Society, to obey the com- 
mands of the Council, then my responsibility 
ceased. What I have to do is to be faithful to 
my oath, and to the promise I have made.” Al- 
most unconsciously, he glanced at the ring that 
Natalie had given him. “You would not have 
me skulk back, like a coward? You would not 
have me ‘play and not pay’? What I have un- 
dertaken to do, I will do.” 

Presently he added 

“There is something you could do, Evelyn. 
Don’t let us talk further of myself: I said before, 
if a single man drops out of the ranks, what mat- 
ter ?—the army marches on. And what has been 
concerning me of late is the effect that this act 
of the Council may have on our thousands of 
friends throughout this country. Now, Evelyn, 
when—when the affair comes off, I think you would 
do a great deal of good by pointing out in the pa- 
pers what a scoundrel this man Zaccatelli was, 
how he had merited his punishment, and how it 
might seem justifiable to the people over there 
that one should take the law into one’s own hands 
in such an exceptional case. You might do that, 
Evelyn, for the sake of the Society. The people 
over here don’t know what a ruffian he is, and 
how he is beyond the ordinary reach of the law, 
or how the poor people have groaned under his 
iniquities. Don’t seek to justify me; I shall be 
beyond the reach of excuse or execration by that 
time; but you might break the shock, don’t you 
see; you might explain a little; you might inti- 
mate to our friends who have joined us here that 
they had not joined any kind of Camorra associ- 
ation. That troubles me more than anything. I 
confess to you that I have got quite reconciled to 
the affair, as far as any sacrifice on my own part 
is concerned. That bitterness is over. I can 
even think of Natalie.” 

The last words were spoken slowly, and in a 
low voice ; his eyes were fixed on the night world 
outside, What could his friend say? They talk- 
ed late into the nigist; but all his remonstrances 
and prayers wece of no avail as against this clear 


ve. 

“ What is the use of discussion ?” was the pla- 
cid answer. “What would you have me do? 
Break my oaths, put aside my sacred promise 
made to Natalie, and give up the Society altogeth- 
er? My good feliow, let us talk of something less 
impossible.” 

And, indeed, though he deprecated discussion 
on this point, he was anxious to talk. The fact 
was that of late he had come to fear sleep—as 
the look of his eyes testified. In the daytime, or 
as long as he could sit up with a companion, he 
could force himself to think only of the immedi- 
ate and practical demands of the hour ; vain regrets 
over what might have been—and even occasional 
uneasy searchings of conscience—he could by an 





effort of will ignore. He had accepted his fate; 
he had schooled himself to look forward to it with- 
out fear; henceforth there was to be no indeci- 
sion, no murmur of complaint. But in the night- 
time—in dreams—the natural craving for life as- 
serted itself: it seemed so sad to bid good-by for- 
ever to those whom he had known and loved; 
and mostly always it was Natalie herself who 
stood there, regarding him with streaming eyes, 
and wringing her hands, and sobbing to him fare- 
well. The morning light, or the first calls in the 
thoroughfare below, or the shrieking of some rail- 
way whistle on Hungerford Bridge, brought an in- 
expressible relief by banishing these agonizing 
visions. No matter how soon Waters was astir, 
he found his master up before him, dressed, and 
walking up and down the room, or reading some 
evening newspaper of the previous day. Some- 
times Brand occupied himself in getting ready his 
own breakfast; but he had to explain to Waters 
that this was not meant as a rebuke; it was mere- 
ly that, being awake early, he wished for some oc- 
cupation, 

Early on the morning after this last despairing 
protest on the part of Lord Evelyn, Brand drove 
up to Paddington Station, on his way to pay a hur- 
ried visit to his Buckinghamshire home. Nearly 
all his affairs had been settled in town; there re- 
mained some arrangements to be made in the 
country. Lord Evelyn was to have joined him in 
this excursion; but at the last moment had not 
put in an appearance; so Brand jumped in just 
as the train was starting, and found himself alone 
in the carriage. 

The bundle of newspapers he had with him did 
not seem to interest him much. He was more 
than ever puzzled to account for the continued si- 
lence of Natalie. Each morning he had been con- 
fidently expecting to hear from her—to have some 
explanation of her sudden departure ; but as the 
days went by, and no message of any sort arrived, 
his wonder became merged in anxiety. It seem- 
ed so strange that she should thus absent herself, 
when she had been counting on each day on which 
she might see him as if it were some gracious gift 
from Heaven. 

All that he was certain of in the matter was 
that Lind knew no more than himself as to whence 
Natalie had gone. One afternoon, going out from 
his rooms into Buckingham Street, he caught sight 
of Beratinsky loitering about further up the little 
thoroughfare, about the corner of John Street. 
Beratinsky’s back was turned to him; and so he 
took advantage of the moment to open the gate, 
for which he had a private key, leading down to 
the old York Gate. From thence he made his 
way round by Villiers Street, whence he could get 
a better view of the little black-a-vised Pole’s pro- 
ceedings. 

He speedily convinced himself that Beratinsky, 
though occasionally he walked along in the direc- 
tion of Adam Street, and though sometimes he 
would leisurely stroll up to the Strand, was in re- 
ality keeping an eye on Buckingham Street ; and 
he had not the least doubt that he himself was 
the object of this surveillance. He laughed to 
himself. Had these wise people in Lisle Street, 
then, discovering that Natalie’s mother was in Lon- 
don, arrived at the conclusion that she and her 
daughter had taken refuge in so very open a place 
of shelter? When Beratinsky was least expect- 
ing any such encounter, Brand went-up and tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“How do you do, Mr. Beratinsky ?” said he, 
when the other had wheeled round. “This is 
not the most agreeable place for a stroll. Why 
do you not go down to the Embankment Gar- 
dens ?” 

Beratinsky was angry and confused, but did 
not quite lose his self-command. 

“T am waiting for some one,” he said, curtly. 

“ Or to find out about some one? Well, I will 
save you some trouble. Lind wishes to know 
where his wife and daughter are, I imagine ?” 

“Ts that unnatural ?” 

“T suppose not. I heard he had been down to 
Hans Place, where Madame Lind was staying.” 

“You knew, then ?” the other said, quickly. 

“Oh yes, I knew. Now, if you will be frank 
with me,I may be of some assistance to you. 
Lind does not know where his wife and daughter 
are?” 

“You know he does not.” 

“ And you, perhaps you fancied that one or the 
other might be sending a message to me—might 
call, perhaps—or even that I might have got them 
rooms for the time being ?” 

The Englishman’s penetrating gray eyes were 
difficult to avoid. 

“You appear to know a good deal, Mr. Brand,” 
Beratinsky said, somewhat sulkily. “ Perhaps 
you can tell me where they are now.” 

“T can tell you where they are not—and that 
is in London.” 

The other looked surprised, then suspicious. 

“Oh, believe me or not as you please. I only 
wish to save you trouble. I tell you that, to the 
best of my belief, Miss Lind and her mother are 
not in London—nor in this country, even.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Pardon me—you are going too far. I only 
tell you what I believe. In return, as I have 
saved you some trouble, I shall expect you to let 
me know if you hear anything about them. Is 
that too much to ask ?” 

“Then you really don’t know where they are ?” 
Beratinsky said, with a quick glance. 

“T do not. But they have left London—that 
I do know.” 

“T am very much obliged to you,” said the oth- 
er, more humbly. “I wish you good-evening, 
Mr. Brand.” 

“Stay a moment. Can you tell me what Yacov 
Kirski’s address is? I have something to arrange 
with him before I leave England.” 

He took out his note-book, and put down the 
address that Beratinsky gave him. Then the lat- 
ter moved away, taking off his hat politely, but 
not shaking hands. ae 





Brand was amused rather than surprised at 
this little adventure; but when day after day 
passed, and no tidings came from Natalie, he 
grew alarmed. Each morning he was certain 
there would be a letter; each morning the post- 
man rang the bell below, and Waters would tum- 
ble down the stairs at break-neck speed, but not 
a word came from Natalie or her mother. 

At the little Buckinghamshire station at which 
he stopped he found a dog-cart waiting to convey 
him to Hill Beeches ; and speedily he was driving 
away through the country he knew so wel!—now 
somewhat desolate in the faded tints of the wan- 
ing of the year. And perhaps, as he drew near 
to the red and white house on the side of the hill, 
he began to reproach himself that he had not 
made the place more his home. Though the 
grounds and shrubberies were neat and trim 
enough, there was a neglected look about the 
house itself. When he entered, his footsteps 
rang hollow on uncarpeted floors. Chintz cover- 
ed the furniture; muslin smothered the chande- 
liers ; everything seemed to be locked up and put 
away. And this comely woman of sixty or so 
who came forward to meet him—a smiling, gra- 
cious dame, with silvery-white hair, and peach-like 
cheeks, and the most winning little laugh—was 
not her first word some hint to the young master 
that he had been a long time away, and how the 
neighbors were many a time asking her when a 
young mistress was coming to the Beeches to 
keep the place as it used to be kept in the olden 
days ? 

“ Ah, well, sir, you know how the people do 
talk,” she said, with an apologetic smile. “And 
there was Mrs. Diggles, sir, that is at the Chequers, 
sir, and she was speaking only the other day, as 
it might be, about the old oak cupboard that you 
remember, sir, and she was saying: ‘ Well, I 
wouldn’t give that cupboard to Mahster Brand, 
though he offered me twenty pound for it years 
ago—twenty pound, not a farthing less. My va- 
ther he gave me that cupboard when I was mar- 
ried; and ten shillings was what he paid for it; 
and then there was twenty-five shillings paid for 
putting that cupboard to rights. And then the 
wet day that Mahster Brand was out shooting; 
and the Chequers that crowded that I had to ask 
him and the other gentleman to go into my own 
room; and what does he say but, “ Mrs. Diggles, 
I will give you twenty pound for that cupboard 
of yourn, once you knock off the feet and the 
curly bit on the top.” Law, how the gentle-folk 
do know about sech things; that was exactly 
what my vather he paid the twenty-five shillings 
for. But how could I give him my cupboard for 
twenty pound, when I had promised it to my 
nephew? When I’m taken, that cupboard my 
nephew shall have.’ Well, sir, the people do say 
that Mrs. Diggles and her nephew have had a 
quarrel; and this was what she was saying to 
me, begging your pardon, sir, only the other day 
as it might be, says she, ‘Mrs. Alleyne, this 
is what I will do: when your young mahster 
brings home a wife to the Beeches, I will make 
his lady a wedding present of that cupboard of 
mine—that I will, if so be as she is not too proud 
to accept it from one in my ’umble station. It 
will be a wedding present; and the sooner the 
better,’ says she, begging of your pardon, sir.” 

“Tt is very kind of her, Mrs. Alleyne. Now 
let me have the keys, if you please. I have one 
or two things to see to; and I will not detain you 
now.” 

She handed him the keys, and accepted her 
dismissal gratefully, for she was anxious to get 
off and see about luncheon. Then Brand pro- 
ceeded to stroll quietly, and perhaps even sadly, 
through the empty and resounding rooms that 
had for him many memories. 

It was a rambling, old-fashioned, oddly built 
house, that had been added on to by successive 
generations according to their needs, without 
much reference to the original design. It had 
come into the possession of the Brands of Dar- 
lington by marriage, George Brand’s grandfather 
having married a certain Lady Mary Heaton, the 
last representative of an old and famous family. 
And these lonely rooms that he now walked 
through—remarking here and there what promi- 
nence had been given by his mother to the many 
trophies of the chase that he himself had sent 
home from various parts of the world—were 
hung chiefly with portraits, whose costumes ranged 
from the stiff frill and peaked waist of Elizabeth 
to the low neck and ringleted hair of Victoria. 
But there was in an inner room which he entered 
another collection of portraits that seemed to 
have a peculiar fascination for him—a series of 
miniatures of various members of the Heaton and 
Brand families, reaching down even to himself, 
for the last that was added had been one taken 
when he was a lad, to send to his mother, then 
lying dangerously ill at Cannes. There was her 
own portrait, too—that of a delicate-looking wo- 
man with large, lustrous, soft eyes, and wan 
cheeks, who had that peculiar tenderness and 
sweetness of expression that frequently accom- 
panies consumption. He sat looking at these 
various portraits a long time, wondering now and 
again what this or that one may have suffered or 
rejoiced in; but more than all he lingered over 
the last—as if to bid those beautiful, tender eyes 
a final farewell. 

He was startled by the sound of some vehicle 
rattling over the gravel outside; then he heard 
some one come walking through the echoing 
rooms. Instantly—he scarcely knew why—he 
shut down the lid of the case in front of him. 

“ Missed the train by just a second,” Lord Ev- 
elyn said, coming into the room. “Iam awfully 
sorry.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Brand answered. “ But 
I am glad you have come. I have everything 
squared up in London, I think; there only re- 
mains to settle a few things down here.” 

He spoke in quite a matter-of-fact way—so 
much so that his friend forgot to utter any fur- 
ther and unavailing protest. 





“You know I am supposed to be going away 


-abroad for a long time,” he continued. “You 


must take my place, Evelyn, in a sort of way, 
and I will introduce you to-day to the people you 
must look after. There is a grandson of my 
mother’s nurse, for example; I promised to do 
something for him when he completed his ap- 
prenticeship. And two old ladies who have seen 
better days: they are not supposed to accept any 
help; but you can make wonderful discoveries 
about the value of their old china, and carry it 
off to Bond Street. I will leave you plenty of 
funds, before my nephew comes into the place; 
there will be sufficient for him, and to spare, But 
as for yourself, Evelyn, I want you to take some 
little souvenir—how about this ?” 

He went and fetched a curious old silver 
drinking cup, set around the lip and down the 
handle with uncut rubies and sapphires. 

“T don’t like the notion of the thing at all,” 
Lord Evelyn said, rather gloomily; but it was 
not the cup that he was refusing thus ungra- 
ciously. 

“ After a time people will give me up for lost ; 
and I have left you ample power to give any one 
you can think of some little present, don’t you 
know, as a memento—whatever strikes your own 
fancy. I want Natalie to have that Louis XV. 
table over there—people rather admire the inlaid 
work on it, and the devices inside are endless. 
However, we will make out a list of these things 
afterward. Will you drive with me down to the 
village now? I want you to see my pensioners.” 

“All right—if you like,” Lord Evelyn said, 
though his heart was not in the work. 

He walked out of this little room, and made 
his way to the front door, fancying that Brand 
would immediately follow. But Brand returned 
to that room, and opened the case of miniatures. 
Then he took from his pocket a little parcel, and 
unrolled it; it was a portrait of Natalie—a pho- 
tograph on porcelain, most delicately colored, and 
surrounded with an antique silver frame. He 
gazed for a minute or two at the beautiful face, 
and somehow the eyes seemed sad to him. Then 
he placed the little portrait—which itself looked 
like a miniature—next the miniature of his 
mother, and shut the case and locked it. 

“T beg your pardon, Evelyn, for keeping you 
waiting,” he said, at the front door. “ Will you 
particularly remember this—that none of the 
portraits here are to be disturbed on any account 
whatever ?” 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
AT PORTICI. 


Nata slept far from soundiy the first night 
after her arrival in Naples; she was glad when 
the slow, anxious hours, with all their bewildering 
uncertainties and forebodings, were over. She 
rose early, and dressed quickly; she threw open 
the tall French windows to let in the soft silken 
air from the sea; then she stepped out on to the 
balcony to marvel once more—she who knew 
Naples well enough—at the shining beauty around 
her. 

It was a morning to give courage to any one; 
the air was fresh and sweet; she drank deep of 
.the abundant gladness and brightness of the world. 
The great plain of waters before her shimmered 
and sparkled in millions of diamonds; with here 
and there long splashes of sunny green, and here 
and there long splashes of purple where the sea- 
weed showed through. The waves sprang white 
on the projecting walls of the Castello dell’ Ovo; 
and washed in on the shore with a soft continuous 
murmur ; the brown-sailed fishing-boats went by, 
showing black or red as they happened to be in 
sunshine or shadow. Then far away beyond the 
shining sea the island of Capri lay like a blue 
cloud on the horizon; and far away beyond the 
now awakening city near her rose Vesuvius, the 
twin peaks dark under some swathes of cloud, 
the sunlight touching the lower slopes into a yel- 
lowish-green, and shining on the pink fringe of 
vjlas along the shore. On so fair and bright a 
morning hope came as natural to her as singing 
toabird. The fears of the night were over; she 
could not be afraid of what such a day should 
bring forth. 

And yet—and yet—from time to time, and 
just for a second or so, her heart seemed to 
stand still. And she was so silent and preoccu- 
pied at breakfast that her mother remarked it ; 
and Natalie had to excuse herself by saying that 
she was a little tired with the travelling. After 
breakfast, she led her mother into the reading- 
room, and said, in rather an excited way: 

“Now, mother, here is a treat for you. You 
will get all the English papers here, and all the 
news.” 

“ You forget, Natalie,” said her mother, smiling, 
“that English papers are not of much use to me.” 

“ Ah, well, the foreign papers,” she said, quickly. 
“You see, mother, I want to go along to a chem- 
ist’s to get some white-rose.” 

“You should not throw it about the railway 
carriages so much, Natalushka,” the unsuspect- 
ing mother said, reprovingly. “ You are extrava- 

ant.” 

She did not heed. 

“ Perhaps they will have it in Naples. Wait 
until I come back, mother; I shall not be long.” 

But it was not any white-rose scent that was in 
her mind as she went rapidly away and got ready 
to go out; and it was not in search of any chem- 
ist’s shop that she made her way to the Via Roma. 
Why, she had asked herself that morning, as she 
stood on the balcony, and drank in the sunlight 
and the sweet air, should she take the poor tired 
mother with her on this adventure? If there 
was danger, she would brave it by herself. She 
walked quickly—perhaps anxious to make the 
first plunge. 

She had no difficulty in finding the Vico Carlo, 
though it was one of the narrowest and steepest 
of the small, narrow, and steep lanes leading off 
the main thoroughfare into the masses of tall and 
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closely built houses on the side of the hill. But 
when she looked up and recognized the little plate 
bearing the name at the corner, she turned a lit- 
tle pale: something—she knew not what—was 
now so near, 

And as she turned into this narrow and squalid 
little alley, it seemed as if her eyes, through some 
excitement or other, observed the objects around 
her with a strange intensity. She could remem- 
ber each and every one of them afterward—the 
fruit-sellers bawling, and the sellers of acidulated 
drinks outroaring them; the shoemakers already 
at work at their open stalls; mules laden with 
vegetables ; a negro monk with his black woolly 
head above the brown hood; a venerable letter- 
writer at a small table, spectacles on nose and 
pen in hand, with two women whispering to him 
what he was to write for them. She made her 
way up the steep lane, through the busy, motley, 
malodorous crowd, until she reached the corner 
pointed out to her by Calabressa. 

But he had not told her which way to turn, 
and for a second or two she stood in the middle 
of the crossing, uncertain and bewildered. A 
brawny-looking fellow, apparently a butcher, ad- 
dressed her; she murmured some thanks, and 
hastily turned away, taking to the right. She 
had not gone but a few yards when she saw the 
entrance to a court which, at least, was certainly 
as dark as that described by Calabressa. She 
was half afraid that the man who had spoken to 
her was following her; and so, without further 
hesitation, she plunged into this gloomy court- 
yard, which was apparently quite deserted. 

She was alone, and she looked around. A 
second convinced her that she had hit upon the 
place, as it were by accident. Over her head 
swung an oil-lamp, that threw but the scantiest 
orange light into the vague shadows of the place; 
and in front of her were the open door and win- 
dows of what was apparently a wine-shop. She 
did not stay to reflect. Perhaps with some little 
tightening of the mouth—unknown to herself— 
she walked forward and entered the vaults. 

Here again no one was visible. There were 
rows of tuns, certainly, and a musty odor in the 
place, but no sign of any trade or business being 
carried on. Suddenly, out of the darkness, ap- 

ared a figure—so suddenly, indeed, as to startle 
her. Had this man been seen in ordinary day- 
light, he would no doubt have looked nothing 
worse than a familiar type of the fat, black-a- 
vised Italian—not a very comely person, it is true, 
but not in any way horrible. But now these 
dusky shadows lent something ghoulish-looking 
to his bushy head and greasy face and sparkling 
black eyes. 

“ What is the pleasure of the young lady ?” he 
said, curtly. 

Natalie had been startled. 

“T wished to inquire—I wished to mention,” 
she stammered—“ one Bartolotti.” 

But at the same time she was conscious of a 
strange sinking of the heart. Was this the sort 
of creature who was expected to save the life of 
her lover ?—this the sort of man to pit against 
Ferdinand Lind? Poor old Calabressa, she 
thought, he meant well; but he boasted—he was 
foolish. 

This heavy-faced and heavy-bodied man in the 
dusk did not reply at once. He turned aside, 
saying: 

“Excuse me, signorina, it is dark here. 
have neglected to light the lamps as yet.” 

Then, with much composure, he got a lamp, 
struck a match, and lit it. The light was not 
great; but he placed it deliberately so that it 
shone on Natalie; and then he calmly investiga- 
ted her appearance. 

“ Yes, signorina, you mentioned one Bartolotti,” 
he remarked, in a more respectful tone. 

Natalie hesitated. According to Calabressa’s 
account, the mere mention of the name was to 
act as a talisman which would work wonders for 
her. This obese person merely stood there, await- 
ing what she should say. 

“Perhaps,” she said, in great embarrassment, 
“you know one Calabressa ?” 

“ Ah, Calabressa ?” he said, and the dull face 


They 


lighted up with a little more intelligence. ‘“‘ Yes, 
of course. One knows Calabressa.” 
“ He is a friend of mine,” she said. “ Perhaps, 


if I could see him, he would explain to you—” 

“But Calabressa is not here. He is not even 
in this country, perhaps.” 

Then silence. A sort of terror seized her. 
Was this the end of all her hopes? Was she to 
goaway—thus ? Then came a sudden cry, wrung 
from her despair. 

“Oh, sir, you must tell me if there is no one 
who can help me! I have come to save one who 
is in trouble, in danger. Calabressa said to me, 
‘Go to Naples; go to such and such a place; 
the mere word Bartolotti will give you powerful 
friends ; count on them; they will not fail one 
who belongs to the Berezolyis.’ And now—” 

“Your pardon, signorina; have the complai- 
sance to repeat the name.” 

“ Berezolyi,” she answered, quickly; “he said 
it would be known.” 

“T, for my own part, do not know it ; but that 
is of no consequence,” said the man. “I begin 
to perceive what it is that you demand. It is se- 
rious. I hope my friend Calabressa is justified. 
I have but to do my duty.” 

Then he glanced again at the young lady—or, 
rather, at her costume. 

“The assistance you demand for some one, 
signorina, is it a sum of money ?—is it a reasona- 
ble, ordinary sum of money, that would be in the 
question, perhaps ?” 

“Oh no, signore, not at all.” 

“Very well. Then have the kindness to write 
your name and your address for me: I will con- 
vey your appeal.” 

He brought her writing materials. After a 
moment’s consideration, she wrote: “ Natalie Lind, 
the daughter of Natalie Berezolyi. Hotel ” 
She handed him the paper. 








“ A thousand thanks, signorina. To-day, per- 
haps to-morrow, you will hear from the friends 
of Calabressa. You will be ready to go where 
they ask you to go ?” 

“ Oh yes, yes, sir!” she exclaimed. 
I thank you?” 

“Tt is unnecessary,” he said, taking the lamp 
to show her the way more clearly. “I have the 
honor to wish you good-morning, signorina.” And 
again he bowed respectfully. ‘‘ Your most hum- 
ble servant, signorina.” 

She returned to the hotel, and found that her 
mother had gone up stairs to her own room. 

“ Natalushka, you have been away trying to 
find some one.” 

“ Yes, mother,” the girl said, rather sadly. 

“Why did you go alone ?” 

“T thought I would not tire you, dear mother.” 

Then she described all the circumstances of her 
morning’s visit. 

“ But why should you be so sad, Natalushka ?” 
the mother said, taking her daughter’s hand. 
“Don’t you know that fine palaces may have 
rusty keys? Oh, I can re-assure you on that 
point. You will not have to deal with persons 
like your friend the wine-merchant—not at all. 
I know at least as much as that, child. - But, you 
see, they have to guard themselves,” 

Natalie would not leave the hotel for a mo- 
ment. She pretended to read; but every person 
who came into the reading-room caused her to 
look up with a start of apprehensive inquiry. At 
last there came a note to her. She broke open 
the envelope hurriedly, and found a plain white 
card, with these words written on it: 

“ Be at the Villa Odelschalchi, Portici, at four 
this afternoon.” 

Joy leaped to her face again. 

“Mother, look !” she cried, eagerly. 
all, we may hope ?” 

“This time you shall not go alone, Natalushka.” 

“Why not, mother? I am not afraid.” 

“T may be of use to you, child. There may be 
friends of mine there—who knows? Iam going 
with you.” 

In course of time they hired a carriage, and 
drove away through the crowded and gayly color- 
ed city in the glow of the afternoon. But they 
had sufficient prudence, before reaching Portici, 
to descend from the carriage and proceed on foot. 
They walked quietly along, apparently not much 
interested in what was around them. Presently 
Natalie pressed her mother’s arm: they were op- 
posite the Villa Odelschalchi—there was the name 
on the flat pillars by the gate. 

[TO BE CONTINUFD.]} 
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A FEW PASSAGES FROM MISS 
WILLIAMSON’S DIARY. 
X1.—(Continued.) 

Tuat afternoon, little Fina being safe asleep in 
bed, under the care of Pringle, we three ladies 
strolled across the meadow in front of the hotel, 
and made for a little wood house by the stream, 
where long fragrant planks, still wet with resin, 
lay ready for the builcer’s hand. Saws and saw- 
dust, shavings, all the scraps and surplus of the 
place, seemed equally fragrant. Sophy sat perch- 
ed upon some planks; Josephine was standing in 
the doorway looking out; I found a comfortable 
seat on a heap of logwood. There was a delicious 
sound of water in our ears, for the stream dashed 
past quite close by; the water-falls after the 
storm came gayly pouring from the mountain; 
everything, indeed, seemed alive—passing, float- 
ing, drifting, breathing; the very wind was life- 
giving. Suddenly comes a stir among the planks; 
a little calf had been hidden among them, and 
trotted swiftly away, escaping into the field. 
There seemed to be some swift good-will and fit- 
ness in every natural thing round about us, which 
put us all into good spirits for the moment. So- 
phy made some joke, and burst out laughing; 
Josephine smiled; some one came to the door 
and looked in. 

“You look very comfortable,” said the Doctor. 
“T shall envy you to-morrow when I get back to 
my cockney home.” 

He looked much more like a dweller upon 
mountains than anything else, as he spoke—a 
tall, lean, hairy man, with those marvellous bright 
glances of his. They might certainly have made 
any young lady’s fortune. Josephine’s glances 
were scarcely less bright in the cheerful excite- 
ment of the moment—of Fina’s recovery, of the 
pleasant change of scene. The moment seemed 
propitious for me to speak up. 
have never given you a message. Mrs. Ellis wish- 
ed me to give you her compliments.” 

“And won’t you go and see mamma in her 
cockney home, and give her news of us ?” said 
Josephine, 

“J am a busy man,” said the Doctor. “TI shall 
not have much time for visits when I get back.” 

He did not say it rudely, but I saw Josephine 
change color. Sophy looked up quickly; there 
was a moment’s dead silence. 

“Do you know this?” said the unconcerned 
Doctor, holding up a little flower to Miss Ellis. 
“T have often read of it; I never saw one till I 
came here. It is a certain kind of astrantia. It 
puts me in mind, I don’t know why, of a delicate 
old maid. These flowers have all characters of 
their own; one can never tell what may not be 
going on when one ties up a bunch and sticks it 
into a glass.” 

I set him down—vexed though I was, I could 
not help being interested in this Doctor—as a ro- 
mantic, independent man, with a vein of common- 
sense, and wondered what flower would best de- 
seribe him. Wild thyme came into my mind 
somehow, for, though I was provoked with him, 
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it was impossible not to do justice to his simplici- 
ty and many gifts. My Sophy was another plain- 
looking flower, with a fragrant perfume of good 
heart and wit. She was certainly not much to 
look at. There she gat on her log, with her feet 
hanging, and her plain, good-humored, round face ; 
not one grace, not one mystery of expression, to 
give a charm to her dumpy figure. And there 
was Josephine, who, without a thought or a wish, 
looked all that Sophy would have so gladly satid— 
Josephine who, by turning her head or raising her 
hand, seemed to be able to speak a whole life’s 
emotions, 

The Doctor never in all his life talked more de- 
lightfully than he did on that occasion, except, 
perhaps, after dinner that evening, when we all 
sat lingering in our places in the wooden dining- 
room to hear him across the filberts and mace 
roons. His acquaintance and familiarity with 
the world of nature seemed extraordinary even to 
me, an ignorant outsider, but the charm of his 
description reached us all—a child could have un- 
derstood what he said. He began with the plants 
and the flowers growing all round about; he de- 
scribed their characteristics, their habits, their 
ways of thinking and behaving. Then came the 
turn of the insects, and the very worms in the 
ground, as he talked, put out their wings. The 
whole beautiful world seemed to live again a new 
Paradise, a new dispensation from a still moze 
lovely and wonderful point of view. Is this the 
secret of Paradise regained ?—Paradise re-entered 
a second time by patient effort, by humble and 
modest interpretation, by knowledge, by the toil 
of man; evil and corruption surmounted and ex- 
plained by the life-enduring labors of a watch- 
man faithful to his post, and counting the atoms 
as they evolve, and revealing their secret of life. 
Josephine’s cheek had caught some faint flush of 
excitement. Sophy laughed right out with en- 
thusiasm. “I never knew any one who knew 
anything—everything—before,” she cried. 

Dr. Adams was almost annoyed. 

“T,” he said—“ I know nothing, comparatively. 
You should try and meet my friend B——, who has 
followed the evolution of points absolutely undis- 
cernible hitherto with the strongest glasses, and 
hear what he has to tell you. There’s C , who, 
after years of the most magnificent work, has 
reached whole systems shining far beyond our 
fixed stars, and subject to a different law. Such 
things make one feel,” he said, simply, “like a 
child putting a few toys side by side in a row.” 

shall never forget that evening upon the 
mountain, as we sat at the dimly lighted table in 
the big room with its dark corners. The clock 
struck nine while we were still listening to the 
Doctor’s voice, rising and falling. Sophy was ab- 
sorbed, with her cheek on her hand, Josephine all 
stirred, wondering, admiring, faintly blushing, 
and for once quite carried out of her usual lady- 
like composure. As the clock struck nine, Dr. 
Adams moved his chair. 

“T start very early to-morrow,” he said. “I 
will go up, with your leave, and see my patient 
once more. You had better come,” he said to 
Josephine; and she, too, rose, fetched a light from 
a side table, and then some sudden shyness, some 
self-consciousness, made her turn and come back 
to me, and put the lighted taper in my hand. 

“T will follow immediately,” she said. 

I don’t know whether he noticed it or not; he 
walked away with his hands in his pockets. 

Little Fina was awake when we came into the 
room, quiet, lying comfortably. She did not know 
that the Doctor was going, as she said a drowsy 
good-night. He gave us a few last directions, 
standing in the passage outside. 

“ Fina will miss you. We shall all miss you,” 
said I. 

“Poor child!” he answered, with his kindest 
voice and look—‘“ poor little thing! She will 
have friends and a good aunt to look after her. 
Don’t you let that sister of yours bully her when 
you get back,” he added, turning to Josephine as 
she came up the passage. ‘“ Remember, it is your 
duty to protect the little girl now.” 

Miss Ellis looked half pleased, half angry. 
“Why do you speak in this way?” she said. 
“You don’t suppose— You don’t know my sis- 
ter.” 

“T do know her, very well,” said the Doctor, 
remembering that scene in Old Palace Square. 

It was almost impossible not to smile. But 
Josephine was wounded; anything from him 
touched her too closely. She tried to speak; she 
burst into tears, and running into her own room, 
which was next to Fina’s, shut the door, and ap- 
peared no more that night. I hoped he might 
have left some friendly message for her, but he 
did not. He said good-night, and walked away 
swinging his arms. 

Very early in the dawn I awoke, and heard low 
voices and footsteps under my window. It was 
the Doctor starting on his homeward journey. 

“ Leben Sie wohl,” said the host ; then some low 
answering growl from a guide ; then all was silent. 

Next morning, at breakfast, I was amused to 
hear Colonel King say that “that Dr. Adams was 
avery good fellow—no pretensions ; and not one 
of those persons who were likely to force their 
acquaintance upon one afterward.” Poor Sophy 
turned her face away. 

The days went by very quickly after the Doctor 
left—green, or gray, or golden—bringing storm 
and sunshine in turn. They were all good alike, 
after their kind, and we were all the better for 
them. Nature is a wise and powerful friend. 
People come to her dizzy, and tired of the world 
of men and their anxious ways. Lo! the charm 
begins to work. You are no longer free; you be- 
long to something calmer, greater than yourself. 
To all these drifting lights and fragrances, to these 
distant peaks, these shining rocks, “ souls attuned 
to sorrow” come up, rebelling even against sun- 
shine. They are dazzled by it; it hurts their 
heavy eyes, long used to darkness and to tears. 
Lo! Nature interposes with her balm, her inno- 
cent sweet arts, her green wreaths and tranquil 








visions. The river starting from the rock, the 
green pastures sprinkled with cattle, interpose 
between you and haunting remembrance. You 
see your troubles through a vine wreath, perhaps. 
Are you ashamed—provoked? That little brook 
babbling against its granite basin carries away 
the bitterness of your consternation. And so it 
was for Fina, and so, too, for Fina’s aunt. 

Three weeks take in a great deal of living, even 
though the time passes quickly. By the end ofa 
fortnight, Fina was out again, and something like 
her old self. At the end of three weeks we took 
leave of the Kings, who were bound to Italy. 

“Good-by, good-by. Take great care of your- 
selves,” said Mrs. King, plaintively, as usual. 
“I’m sure I wish I could persuade my Sophy to 
be a little more anxious about herself. She is 
quite well now, but one never knows what may 
be hanging over one.” 

“Good-by,” said the Colonel, absently, and evi- 
dently glad to be ridofus. “Keep a sharp look- 
out for your luggage at the station.” 

“‘ Good-by, dearest friends,” said Sophy, burst- 
ing into tears. The parting was a real parting 
this time. 


ee 


XIl. 


Ir is true that in England the senses are 
starved ; light and color and the abundance of life 
are wanting; but what is there is our own, and 
suited to our tastes: we know where to look for 
i The defiles of London, its difficult passes, its 
chimney ranges and church tops, are peculiar to 
us; its dull home face is home-like and friendly. 
Even Fina seemed not ill pleased to be in the cab, 
jolting through endless streets on her way to Old 
Palace Square. Mrs. Ellis was standing on the 
steps of her house looking out for us; the kind old 
arms were wide open. I was for driving home, 
when they all called me peremptorily back. 

“You must come in, dear Miss Williamson. 
Come in. My Bessie is away. I do hope I have 
got all that will be wanted, and that you will find 
the rooms warm enough after your journey.” 

“‘Here’s soup,” said Mrs. Ellis, looking round 
anxiously; “ or would you prefer tea or coffee ? 
They are on the side table. Burroughes, have you 
brought up the Champagne ?” 

“ Mamma, whom were you expecting ?”’ said Jo- 
sephine, laughing, as she looked at the heaped-up 
table. “ You dear absurd mamma!’ 

“ Bessie would have known exactly what to do, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Ellis, humbly. 

“And why is she away, and what have you 
been doing all alone ?” said Josephine, suddenly 
realizing her sister’s absence. 

“ Bessie is detained at Cradlebury by her 
sprain,” said Mrs, Ellis. “She came up for a 
day, but had to go back again, poor dear,” the 
kind old lady explained, with all her sympathy in 
her children’s ailments. “She rarely ventures 
out without an arm. Dear Bessie says she shall 
be glad of Pringle’s help,” continued the old lady, 
carving nervously ata ham. “She wishes her to 
take down the sewing-machine and two or three 
numbers of Myra’s Journal.” 

“ Myra’s Journal !” said Josephine. 

“She wants some patterns, and the key of the 
lace box, which you put away, my dear. There 
is a good deal of company at dear Thomas’s. 
Very quiet company,” the old lady continued, 
turning apologetically to little Fina. “ Quite old 
people, like myself, for the most part, but they 
seem to dress a good deal. I was certainly a 
most shabby old granny, compared to Mrs. Blow- 
er, Rosa’s aunt. I don’t think you have ever 
seen her. She was there with her son, Captain 
Blower.” 

“T dare say Mrs. Blower is a very gorgeous be- 
ing, mamma,” said Josie, smiling. “ I’m sure she 
doesn’t look half as nice as you do.” 

Josephine was smiling; she was in a happy, 
excited mood, which lasted that evening and 
for two or three days after. Then by degrees 
her smiles ceased ; so did the musical, gay tones 
of her voice. The old anxious, harassed look re- 
turned; the old dull mantle seemed to fall upon 
her. “She doesn’t go out enough,” her mother 
said; “for the last few days nothing will induce 
Josephine to leave the house.” 

“ That dear little Fina should seem sad at times 
was no wonder,” the old lady repeated, wistfully, 
one day, when I happened to find her alone ; “ but 
really, of the two, my Josie looks the most for- 
lorn. I suppose one must not want too many 
things in this life, dear Miss Williamson, and it 
is for one’s good to be disappointed ; but I con- 
fess my wish would have been to see my children 
happy. What else could I care for? While 
their dear papa was alive, my time was greatly 
absorbed ; he was so very particular, and nobody 
else understood him as I did. Iam sure I have 
always enjoyed my life hitherto, notwithstanding 
a great many trials. But it goes to my heart 
when I see my Josephine’s sad looks.” 

“Dear Mrs. Ellis,” said I, hesitating whether 
or not to speak, “ you know better than I do 
what life is, and its cares and its difficulties. 
Perhaps, since you ask me, I think that Jose- 
phine, who is so like you, might have been hap- 
pier in some ways if her life had been more like 
yours. If, for instance, as you said in your let- 
ter, Dr. Adams had not been sent away ; if—if—” 

“But I wrote to you,” said Mrs. Ellis, rather 
unreasonably, as I thought. People are not un- 
willing to let other people take all the responsi- 
bility, and bear all the blame, if things go wrong. 

“ And I gave your message,” I said ; “ but he is 
very proud in his way; and I don’t think, unless 
he were actually summoned, that he would ven- 
ture to come back.” 

I saw the dear old lady’s brown eyes look so 
wistful that my heart rather smote me for what 
I had said. I remembered her age, her delicate 
health. Isawher hands trembling. I was grate- 
ful for the diversion of an opening door, and lit- 
tle Fina’s sweet face appearing in the doorway. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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Fig. 1.—Bivr Fame Eveninea 
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Fig. 2.—Wurire Sirk Gavze 
Evenine Tor.erre. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Hertiorrorr Gros Grain 
EventnG Torerte. 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 7.—Ivory Satin Evenine 


TomLErTe. 
For description see Supplement, 





Fig. 8.—O.p Gotp Brocapr anp Satin 
Eventne Tor.etre.—[{For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl, No. IL., Figs, 8-14.) 


Fig. 9.—Pate Green Sirk Reps 
Eventna TorLerre. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 10.—Pracock Bive Satin 
Eventing TOorLerre. 
For description see Supplement, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FINAL ANSWER. 

“My child! where have you been during this 
terrible storm ?” said Mr. Branscombe, when Stel- 
la, with Cyril following close behind, went into 
her father’s studio to report herself and present 
her lover. “I have been in the most acute men- 
tal anguish on your account—the most heart- 
breaking anxiety.” ? 

For a gentleman, however, who had been in 
this great anxiety, as he said, Mr. Branscombe 
looked smooth and unruffied enough. Also, he 
had not been idle, for he had painted in a large 
piece of Hortensia’s gown—the folds perhaps a 
little fanciful, seeing that, like most talented ama- 
teurs, he worked by the light of imagination only, 
disdainimg the dull prose of a model. However 
that might be, he had evidently occupied himself 
diligently during his daughter’s absence, and had 
thrown off his mental distress by means of the 
eccentric curves and impossible cross shadows 
which represented his ideas of drapery. 

“T was under shelter, papa,” said Stella, in a 
strange voice. 

Now that she had come into the actual pres- 
ence of her father—the father not of her imagi- 
nation but of her every-day life—the exalted con- 
fidence of her late mood suddenly cooled and 
slackened. 

“ Where ?” he asked, not looking up. 

“Tn the summer-house,” she said. ‘ The storm 
overtook Cyril and me as we came up the drive 
from the Lodge.” 

“Oyril? Cyril? What Cyril?” asked Mr. Brans- 
combe, with a vague air, as if searching in his 
memory for the image that should be attached to 
that name. 

“ Oyril Ponsonby, sir; Stella’s affianced hus- 
band,” said Cyril, coming forward and speaking 
in a calm, clear, level voice. 

“Oh, Cyril Ponsonby, is it? Gad, my dear fel- 
low, I had forgotten you !” said Mr. Branscombe, 
with careless amiability. “And what in Hea- 
ven’s name has brought you up here on such a 
day ?” 

He spoke as if Cyril had come in from next 
door, and as if he had been here only yesterday, 
and might be here again to-morrow. 

“T came to see you and Stella,” said Cyril. 

“ Vastly obliging,” said Mr. Branscombe, with 
his best-bred smile, tempered with melancholy as 
his eye caught the band of crape on the arm of 
his velvet coat, and he remembered all the cir- 
cumstances in which he stood. 

In the first flush of surprise he had remember- 
ed only the one fact—that Cyril wanted to take 
Stella from him; with the determination of a 
rider, that she should not go. 

“T am going to India in less than three weeks 
now,” began Cyril, “and I have come to ask 
Stella to marry, and come with me.” 

Mr. Branscombe put his head on one side, the 
better to examine the effect of his latest bit of 
cross-hatching. 

“T thought all that was arranged and done 
with,” he said, quietly. ‘When I had last the 
pleasure of seeing you, I remember we discussed 
that question fully—exhausted it to the last fibre. 
It was agreed then, I think, that Stella would not 
leave me—at least for the first year of her mourn- 
ing; that she should not commit the indelicacy 
of treading on the heels of her mother’s funeral 
as a bride given up to Circean pleasures. Why 
re-open a closed book, my young friend? Do 
you not think we have enough to do with things 
present and to come, without going back on those 
which are sealed and past ?” 

“J do not hold this matter to be sealed and 
past,” said Cyril. “I was willing to concede 
something to your grief at the sudden shock of 
your loss, but I did not give up my claims. I 
waived them for the immediate moment, but I 
hold to them as absolute.” 

“T think you gave them up, so far as any def- 
inition of time—any express limitation of sus- 
pended rights—went,” returned Mr. Branscombe, 
smoothly. “It was agreed, if I remember aright 
—expressly agreed—that Stella should not mar- 
ry this year; therefore that she could not go out 
to India with you in September. Indeed, I im- 
agine you would scarcely prevail on Wer to desert 
me in the heartless manner proposed by you. 
Such a dutiful and pious child as she would hard- 
ly be guilty of an act wherein indecency would 
be equalled only by irreligion.” 

“T think, too, that Stella remembers a little 
what is due to me and her promise,” said Cyril, 
always speaking in that calm, clear, level voice 
which betrays the consciousness of struggle even 
more than the loud tones of expressed excitement 
—and, with the consciousness of struggle, the 
presence of hidden force. 

“Duty to parents comes first in a good girl’s 
catalogue of virtues,” said Mr. Branscombe. 

“ And faithfulness to a promise—fidelity to a 
husband—are also virtues which hold rank in her 
mind,” Cyril answered back. 

“When she has the husband, yes,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, with a slightly contemptuous smile. 
“A foolish boy-and-girl engagement can scarcely 
claim the appellation which includes the sacred 
tie of marriage.” 

“ A foolish boy-and-girl engagement? Ido not 
understand you, sir,” said Cyril, hastily. 

“No? Yet I speak plainly, do I not? I use 
no technical terms, do I?” 

Mr. Branscombe asked this question with the 
simplest air of transparent candor, as if sincere- 
ly wishing to be answered and instructed. 





“ Not technical terms, but unintelligible ones— 
words which do not apply to the case in hand,” 
said Cyril. 

“No? You are now unintelligible to me, my 
dear fellow,” he answered, smiling. “Explain 
yourself.” 

“T do not think I need, Mr. Branscombe. When 
you can call a solemn engagement, like Stella’s 
and mine—an engagement sanctioned by both 
you and her dear mother—an engagement which 
this very month, almost this very day, was to have 
been fulfilled by our marriage—when you can 
sneer at this as a foolish boy-and-girl affair, then 
I think I have the right to ask you for your mean- 
ing on the ground that you are unintelligible.” 

“Oh, that is where the crux lies!” said Mr. 
Branscombe. “I am sorry if I have offended 
your susceptibilities. I am always sorry to wound 
the feelings of any one.” 

“Dear papa,” murmured Stella, still in the re- 
gion of faith as she was. 

“Still, I must keep to my nomenclature,” he 
continued. ‘“ In-spite of all you may say, I main- 
tain the folly, the unfitness, and the undesirabili- 
ty of this affair.” 

“Unfitness? undesirability ?” said Cyril, al- 
most as if in a dream. 

“ Frankly speaking, my dear fellow,” Mr. Brans- 
combe went on to say with imperturbable calm, 
“you are not the kind of husband I would have 
chosen for Stella. Her mother, sainted soul! 
liked you—you are, I suppose, the kind of thing 
women do like—and as I was always the attentive 
interpreter of my good Matilda’s wishes, as also I 
thought that the mother had perhaps more right 
to regulate the daughter’s life than had even the 
father, I gave in to her desire, and sanctioned the 
engagement because she had indorsed it. But 
now, when, by the mysterious decree of Provi- 
dence, she has been removed from this earthly 
sphere, and I am left sole guardian of my child, 
I must use my own discretion, act according to 
my own ideas, and regulate her life as I think 
best for her happiness here and hereafter. We 
can not be guided by the counsels of the dead. 
Though I am sorry to distress you and to annoy 
my child, I must speak plainly ; and, plainly, I do 
not approve of this engagement.” 

“Mr. Branscombe!” “Papa!” said the two 
young people in a breath. 

“ And if Stella is the dutiful daughter I believe 
her to be,” said Mr. Branscombe, in conclusion, 
not heeding those two passionate ejaculations, 
“ she will give it up now at once, here in this room 
and in my hearing.” 

“Papa! papa! I can not!” cried poor Stella, 
instinctively turning to Cyril. 

The young man put his arm round her and 
held her to him in the attitude of protection. 

“She will not leave me,” he said, a little tri- 
umphantly. 

Mr. Branscombe laid down his paint-brush and 
palette, as he had done once before. He made 
a few steps nearer to the young people as they 
stood before him, and saw Paul and Virginia cling- 
ing together in the last embrace. As he came 
nearer, he held out his arms. 

“Must they be held out to empty space ?” he 
said, his mellow voice trembling. “Must I go 
down to the grave, in the evening of my life, a 
lonely and deserted old man, without wife or child 
to cheer my darkened day, to guide my faltering 
steps? You, my child, my idolized child—my Stel- 
la—my Star—you to leave me for a stranger, to 
desert me with such ungrateful haste? It will 
not be for long. I shall not keep her for many 
months, young man. Can not she tarry with me 
for these few weeks, till my weary eyes are sealed 
in death, and my lifeless form is laid in the silent 
grave, beside her dear, dead mother? Must I be 
the modern Lear, pleading in vain ?” 

“Don’t, papa. I can not bear to hear you talk 
like this,” said Stella, disengaging herself from 
her lover, but not giving herself to her father— 
standing for a brief moment, as it were, undecided 
between the two. 

“You look well and vigorous, sir, by no means 
near the tragic end you depict so forcibly,” said 
Cyril, unwisely and hastily. 

His eyes were not blinded by long years of 
habit and tender teaching. He heard the hollow 
ring ot the base metal so adroitly passed off for 
gold, and saw through the flimsy cheat which 
poor Stella accepted so simply for reality. 

“ Are you so eager, young man ?” asked Mr. 
Branscombe, with pathetic dignity, dashed with a 
not unnatural, not unmanly, indignation. “ Are 
you so weary of this little spell of waiting, and so 
anxious to have me safely housed in that grave 
which gives not back its prey when once ingulfed, 
that you may enter in such indecent haste on your 
own pleasures ?” 

“No, Cyril did not mean that, papa,” Stella 
whispered, in agony; “you did not, Cyril, did 
you? Say that vou did not.” 

“TI did not wish you dead, sir; and I congrat- 
ulate you on your prospect of long life,” said 
Cyril, slowly. “ But I do not want to hold Stella 
only on the contingency of your death. I want 
her to be mine in your lifetime, while we are 
young and you are healthy. It is a very natural 
wish. I should scarcely be a man to feel differ- 
ently.” 

“ Stella has her own heart-only to consult,” said 
Mr. Branscombe, with a sudden throwing up of 
his cards. “She knows that I will not stand in 
the way of her happiness. If she can find her 
happiness in this desertion of her father, I will 
not oppose it. She may marry if she will. I will 
not forbid that marriage; but I can not sanction 
it by my approval or my presence. I should re- 
gard it as an impious insult to her mother’s mem- 
ory, a8 well as the warrant of my own death. Let 
that be as it may. Marry if you will. Marry— 
yes, marry, my child—to-morrow if it seems good 
to you; but take your leave of your old father 
forever, and know that you have walked over his 
heart to the altar, and that you have desecrated 
your mother’s grave.” 





“But this is too terrible, too dreadful,” cried 
Stella, wildly. “Papa, you know that neither 
Cyril nor I would give you pain.” 

“Yet you are giving me pain, acute pain—an- 
guish, I may say,” cried Mr. Branscombe, sudden- 
ly laying his hand on his heart and sinking into 
a chair. 

His head was thrown back, his mouth was open, 
his eyes were shut, and his arms hung loosely by 
his sides. It was the best imitation of fainting 
that could be seen on the stage or off it, and it 
was more than poor Stella could bear. She did 
not see the true face peeping out from behind 
that tragic mask, and her father’s histrionic make- 
believe had on her all the terrifying and soften- 
ing effect that he had hoped and played for. 

Cyril, too, though he had not had much expe- 
rience in attacks of this sort, and though he doubt- 
ed in his own mind the genuineness of what he 
saw now, was obliged to accept it as truth, not 
being able to prove its falsehood, and he did his 
best with Stella to revive that which had not 
failed. 

After a time Mr. Branscombe thought fit to 
come out of his swoon, and to be once more alive 
to facts and awake to sorrow. He raised his 
head from Stella’s breast, sat upright, and looked 
about him a little vaguely. Then he passed his 
hand over his eyes, and smiled faintly, sweetly, 
with resignation and benignity. 

“You have surprised my secret, my dear chil- 
dren,” he said, with the most touching air of noble 
self-surrender. ‘My heart has long been affect- 
ed, like my dear wife’s. Poor soul! She never 
knew! And any strong emotion reduces me to 
the state in which you have just seen me. After 
my loss I passed nights in this semi-death—this 
terrible condition of insensibility from which the 
waking is so agonizing, so destroying! But now 
let the past conversation, and all its pain, be for- 
gotten. You shall not find me in your way, my 
Stella; my good Cyril, I will not stand against 
your happiness. Marry, marry, and let me die, 
knowing that though I am heart-broken you are 
happy.” 

“T can not leave you like this, papa,” said 
innocent Stella, with an appealing look to Cyril. 
“Dearest Cyril, we can not leave him,” she re- 


“Yes, I can die alone !” he said, smiling faintly. 
“Tt would be pleasant to see my child’s angel 
face as the last thing on earth visible to my fail- 
ing sight—the last thing here before I meet her 
mother there; but—” 

Here he stopped. His voice faltered; he turn- 
ed away his head; then taking Stella to his heart, 
he broke down into a purely feminine flood of 
weeping. 

So here were her two beloved men, each, in one 
day, reduced to the level of hysterical girls, and 
all because of her! 

If Cyril’s tears had been painful, her father’s 
were terrible to poor Stella to witness. Her 
whole life had been trained in belief in and ado- 
ration of him. He represented to her her mo- 
ther’s love and reverence, her mother’s counsels 
and decrees: He was all her past and all her 
duty, her love, her home, her religion. Cyril was 
her future, her young love, and her happiness ; 
but her father was her life; and in her obedience 
to him was included the approbation of the Su- 
preme and the clearness of her own conscience. 

“You shall not be left, papa,” she said, in a 
moved and solemn voice. “Cyril himself would 
not wish it. Cyril, you would not ask me to leave 
papa in this state, would you, darling? I should 
never be happy if I did.” 

“T would not ask you to do what you think to 
be wrong,” Cyril answered. “I only wish you to 
act according to the dictates of your own con- 
science and the inspiration of your own heart.” 

“Yes, act according to your own heart and 
conscience,” said Mr. Branscombe, feebly, taking 
the girl’s hand, and carrying it to his lips. “My 
child, choose! Your father or your lover—choose 
quickly! I can not support this much longer.” 

Tears stood in his eyes again, and he gave a 
deep sigh; then he began to sob; and it seemed 
as if the fainting fit from which he had just re- 
covered were to be re-enacted. As Mr. Brans- 
combe gave these premonitory symptoms of an- 
other collapse, Cyril stiffened and hardened. Until 
now he had stood pale and quiet, as if struck to 
stone; but now his lip curled with contempt. 

“ Cyril, say I am right!” pleaded Stella, whose 
faith in her father was as yet illimitable and un- 
shaken. 

“Right in what?” he asked, sternly. 

It was cruel, perhaps, to her, but for himself 
he wanted the sharpness of the spoken word—he 
wanted to have the knife turned in his wound. 

“To stay with papa,” she said, turning to her 
father, but holding out her hand to her lover. 

“ Good-by, then,” said Cyril, after a moment of 
dumb agony. ‘Good-by forever, Stella.” 

“No, no; not forever! Cyril, say not forever !” 
she pleaded. 

“Forever!” he repeated. “Your father will 
take you from me forever. Good-by, Stella. God 
bless you! God bless you, my one only Love! 
May you never repent your choice! Be happy 
without me, Stella; but I shall remain faithful to 
you to the end of my life.” 

He took her almost forcibly from her father, 
and held her closely pressed in his arms; kissed 
her pale face with all a boy’s passion and a man’s 
devotion—with the reverence of worship, the fer- 
vor of love; then, without another word, with no 
sign of farewell to Mr. Branscombe, no repeated 
blessing to Stella, he turned and left the room. 
A moment after, Stella heard the house door 
close, and knew then that the sunshine of her 
life was shut out forever, and that she was left 
only to the cold dim starlight of sacrifice and 
duty. She turned to her father, and knelt at his 
feet, lifting her bloodless face to his in mute 
agony, dumb appeal. It was the devotee entreat- 
ing the grace of her god to whom she had sacri- 
ficed her beloved. 





“My child,” said Mr. Branscombe, solemnly, 
laying his hand on her head, “that young man 
was not worthy of you. You have chosen the 
better part, my Stella ; and while you have blessed 
me, you have redeemed yourself.” 

“No, no!” cried Stella, wildly; “anything but 
that, papa! My heart, my life, all—all I have— 
but leave me my faith in Cyril! As long as I 
live I must love Cyril !” 

“Poor, passionate, misguided moth !” sighed 
Mr. Branscombe, grandly. “In my breast let the 
scorched wings be healed.” 

And as he spoke he raised her from her knees 
to his heart; but for the first time in her life her 
father’s caress gave poor Stella neither joy nor 
comfort ; gave her instead something akin to pain 
—something from which she involuntarily shrank 
as partly a wound and partly a desecration. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
HER FIRST RESERVE. 


In country places where the boys of the several 
families come down in the summer to go back in 
the autumn, the sudden transition from abound- 
ing gayety to blank and dreary dullness is one of 
the most painful experiences which life can give 
to the girls who have lost their playfellows, and 
to the mothers who have parted from their sons. 
For two months the whole neighborhood has 
been riotously alive with the doings of the young 
fellows whose whole aim of existence has been 
to get through as much enjoyment as can be com- 
pressed into the twenty-four hours, and to make 
as much noise about it as if Pleasure needed a 
trumpeter to tell the world how she fares. Shouts 
and laughter, signal and song, have wakened up 
the echoes of the day; and the low whisper, the 
fond word, the stolen kiss, have added to the har- 
monies of the fragrant night. These fine, swift, 
stalwart, beardless lads have been in their strength 
like young lions, and in their beauty like boy gods 
—lords of the earth and masters of life and of 
love, possessors of the present and heirs of the 
future alike. The whole place has been theirs. 
By their frank good-humor, by their thoughtless 
joy, by the very force of their vitality, they have 
taken all the fortresses of shyness and of pride, 
of reserve and of ill-will, till even the crabbedest 
old maid has smoothed her ribbons as they pass- 
ed, and the most suspicious mother of a well- 
dowered daughter bas learned to believe there 
was no harm in them after all. 

And now they have gone, and the bright bub- 
ble has broken! Silent, deserted, lifeless, the 
scene of their pleasures and the theatré of their 
triumphs know them no more; melancholy reigns 
in the place of delight, and the women have to 
endure regret where they had possessed gladness. 
No longer boats shoot down the river or skim 
across the lake—boats where emphatically Youth 
was at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm, and 
the burden was one of Fair Women, with no place 
for Our Lady of Pain among them. No longer 
thie “ping” of the guns is heard from wood and 
swamp, from stubble field and heathery moor. 
Foxes may carry their brushes in peace and pride; 
hares may crouch in their forms, and never prick 
their ears in fearful listening for the footsteps of 
the enémy; rabbits may nibble the sweet grass 
of the meadows, and turn up their little white 
tufts in disdain of powder and shot, a good aim, 
and a long range; and all the birds of the air 
may fly where they will, their feeding grounds 
with the heavens are once more safe and their own. 

Lonesome and given up to maiden meditations, 
by no means fancy free, the girls are now as safe 
as the birds of the air and the little brown beasts 
of the field. They may come and go, walk out or 
bide at home, as they list; not the most careful 
mother now feels anxious as to where her Juliet 
may be roaming, nor what she may be doing. 
She can come to no harm, unless, indeed, ineligi- 
ble Romeos should spring up on the moorlands 
like mushrooms in a night, or the woods should 
grow detrimentals like berries on the bushes, 
This consciousness of safety makes life to Juli- 
et’s mother a very different thing from what it 
was when Romeo—rich in health, in youth, good 
looks, and hopes, but with never a profession as 
yet to his name, nor a penny-piece to call his own 
save what his father pays for his education, and 
allows him for pocket-money—was rambling 
through space, and experimentalizing on elective 
affinities. Then no one knew what might have 
been asked in the gloaming to be granted iif the 
moonlight, and to bring trouble to every one con- 
cerned when the cool morning came, and impos- 
sibility was seen to be beyond the stature and 
strength of love. All this harass and anxiety is 
over now. The hour of youthful bliss in peril, 
and of maternal pain in fear, is at an end; and 
the dullness of safety with the peace of security 
reigns in its stead. 

This was the kind of thing that had come now to 
Highwood. Social dreariness and feminine free- 
dom from danger were at their height. All those 
young fellows, whose presence had brought so 
much happiness, had now gone. Cyril Ponsonby, 
no longer a joyous, confident boy, but a grave, 
stern, saddened man, was on his way to India. 
Randolph Mackenzie was in London, unsettled as 
to his future, but not inclining to the Orders so 
warmly insisted on by his cousin. The Cowley 
boys were at the University which had the honor 
of bearing them on its books, but which had not 
yet been able to hew out a mental pathway by 
which to cart the bricks of knowledge into their 
brains. Jemmy Pennefather had joined his ship, 
and was now sailing away to the Chinese seas. 
The middle two boys had been shifted off, the 
one to college and the other to school, while 


Jack, the youngest, who loved adventure and de- 
spised Latin, had gone out to a tea plantation in 
India, not far from Cyril’s station. Sandro Kemp 
was no one knew where ; and Highwood was giv- 
en up to women, needle-work, dullness, and regret. 

The only bachelors left in the place were Col- 
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onel Moneypenny and Dr. Quigley; but these, 
though eligible for matrimony, were not lovers 
like Cyril, friends like Sandro, nor confidants like 
Randolph, Least of all were they playfellows 
like the Pennefathers and the Cowley boys. And 
as for the matrimonial possibilities included in 
their state and fortune, no one wanted anything 
with them. 

No; the sun of Highwood had set for the sea- 
son, and Ichabod was the epitaph written over 
its russet woods for summer green, its bare brown 
fields for golden grain, its autumn weeds for 
spring-time flowers. Spring, summer, and the 
rich red days of autumn had gone, and they had 
entered now on to that season of drip and damp, 
of mud and mire and rank decay, which comes 
before the time of frost and snow. 

Where all were sad, it was hard to say who 
most deserved compassion. That specious doc- 
trine of compensation was true for once, and to 
each was left a little flower of moral satisfaction 
which in some sort atoned for the loss of the lar- 
ger growths. Stella had her sense of duty well 
fulfilled, her sweet unselfishness, and her beloved 
papa. Augusta had also her sense of duty well 
fulfilled, her cheerful reasonableness of submis- 
sion to the inevitable, and her darling boy, The 
Pennefathers had their good spirits, which were 
independent of conditions, their inability to suf- 
fer, and the satisfaction of devising and embroid- 
ering certain startling costumes to be worn at 
Christmas when the boys would come home, and 
there would be more than one pocketful of fun 
arranged according to the season. Hortensia had 
her elegant idol, who was occupied in making her 
mind much as she had desired to make her stal- 
wart cousin’s. And for the rest—who can undo 
the past, or soften the decrees of that inexor- 
able Fate whereby we are ruled to our sorrow ? 
What was, was; and the fardels of life had to 
be borne whether light or heavy, pleasant or 
painful. 

Still, things were very black and very dreary, 
and the efforts of the women to look bright and 
content, as they stood under their dripping um- 
brellas and greeted each other by the church 
porch or on the roads, were heroic if useless. It 
was simply the meeting of the Roman augurs 
who looked into each other’s faces and did not 
laugh. 

A coolness, without name or explanation, had 
sprung up between the Laurels and Rose Hill. 
Augusta recognized in Mr. Branscombe an active 
enemy who would even give himself trouble to 
give her pain; and Mr. Branscombe recognized 
in Augusta a critic whose sharp eyes were not to 
be dazzled by finery nor dimmed by flattery. No 
wash of gold nor softening tint of rose-color for 
her! No feverish enthusiasm nor blind belief 
for this calm, cool Critie of Pure Reason! No 
wonder, then, that he was her active enemy, liv- 
ing as he did for praise alone, and caring nothing 
for truth and things as they were. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








IMPOUNDED. 


UNSET ROCK—almost all New England vil- 
lages can boast of a Sunset Rock—was a 
low, gray tumulus, crowning the top of the long 
hill on whose eastern slope lay the hamlet of 
Teverton. Hamlet, I call it, but it called itself 
a town, even as a dwarf may call himself an old 
man by virtue of the years he has seen; but for 
all its century of experience, Teverton was, for 
size and importance, a hamlet still. Standing on 
Sunset Rock and looking westward, the first thing 
that met the eye was a low stone wall, pierced 
with iron doors, above which rose the head-stones 
and long uncut grasses of a neglected grave-yard. 
Beyond lay a tract of meadow-land, on whose sur- 
face granite bowlders were more conspicuous than 
was the crisp stout herbage that imbedded them. 
Further still, the land dipped into an orchard- 
hung valley, beyond which rose a group of nobly 
formed hills, belted by forests, and raising sharp- 
ly defined pointed crests to the sky. To north, 
to south, stretched a far blue expanse of distance, 
clothed with villages, with here and there tracks 
of dark woodland, and in one or two places the 
silver gleam of distant ponds. It was a beauti- 
ful landscape, especially in the afternoon light of 
golden September, and the wonder was that only 
two persons had cared to take the easy walk for 
the purpose of enjoying it. These persons were 
girls, of about the same height and age, who, as 
they climbed the long hill, side by side, kept close 
together, as though contact was dear and desira- 
ble to them both. 

Of the same age and height, yet nothing could 
be more dissimilar than the types to which Judith 
Adams and Kitty Roach respectively belonged—a 
dissimilarity which, however, rather helped than 
hindered their friendship, as differences in type 
often do. Judith was strong and fair, with hon- 
est blue eyes, and a steady, sensible face, which, 
without beauty, had the attraction of thorough 
womanliness in its every line and curve. Kitty, 
vivid, impulsive, quick-tongued, with the dew of 
feeling and the gleam of fun always ready to leap 
to her brown eyes and mobile mouth, possessed 
alike something of the charm and of the defect 
which is popularly attributed to the artistic tem- 
perament. Without claim to absolute genius, 
she had undisputed talent, and of a very versa- 
tile character. Attempting many things, she, up 
to a certain point, succeeded in all. Her quick, 
deft, nervous fingers found nothing difficult ; but 
this very facility was a disadvantage and a dan- 
ger, and held her back from real proficiency. To 
Judith, whose mind and body were of slower habit, 
Kitty appeared a miracle of cleverness. Kitty 
herself knew better, and had moments in which 
she despised her own short-comings most hearti- 
ly. This afternoon she was in especially dispirit- 
ed mood. 

“So, as I am sure to make a mistake either 
way, and to do something I ought not, and which 





I shall repent of afterward, I have decided to 
go,” she was saying to Judith. 

“But why, if you feel so badly about it ?” per- 
sisted her friend. 

“T’ve told you already. I go because I am 
afraid to stay. If I do, I shall get into some sort 
of awful scrape, 1 am convinced. Either I shall 
say ‘ yes,’ and be sorry, or else I shall say ‘no,’ and 
be sorry still. The only safe way is to say noth- 
ing till my mind is made up, and I can’t do that 
without going away; but, oh dear! it’s a great 
bother, when we are so comfortable here, and I 
do so hate the idea of joining Susan, and getting 
in with the Rippons and all that set!” 

“Well, I must say again that I do not under- 
stand it,” persisted the practical Judith. “You 
don’t want to say ‘yes,’ and you don’t want to 
say ‘no,’ and all the time you like Ben—I am sure 
you do. If I was in your place, I think I should 
know my own mind better, and what I wanted to 
say, Kitty.” 

“Of course you would, you wise old Ditha. If 
it was your Ben instead of my Ben, don’t I know 
exactly how things would be? You would weigh 
the matter duly, taking the afternoons for it, so 
as not to interfere with your nights’ rest; you 
would take it to church with you, and pray over 
it, or perhaps open the Bible at random, and read 
a passage ‘for direction,’ as Aunt Persis used to 
recommend; then, having made up your mind, 
you would bring your Benjamin up here some fine 
day, sit down on that rock there (taking the pre- 
caution to spread a blanket-shawl first, for fear 
of dampness), draw off your glove, fix your eyes 
on Middle Mountain, and utter a pensive ‘ yes.’ 
And you would come down the hill on Ben’s arm, 
and be happy ever after, and what is more, de- 
serve it. But, oh dear! me and my Ben—” 

“ Kitty, forshame! Well, what about you and 
your Ben ?” 

“Nothing. Only I am I, and he is he, so we 
can’t and we won't settle it in that fashion. I 
wish I could be you, Ditha, and do as you would 
do; it would doubtless be a great deal better for 
me. But what’s the use of wishing? I can’t be; 
it isn’t possible. I am, and must continue to be, 
my bad, foolish, contradictory self; and you are 
an angel.” (Here a swift embrace.) “I don’t 
know how I feel, or what I want, and sha’n’t 
know till I can get off somewhere to a distance, 
and put that boy in proper perspective. He is 
too near by half as it is now; he blinds and be- 
wilders me. I can’t see clearly, or determine; 
so, discretion being the better part of valor, I 
shall flee.” Kitty spoke merrily; but Judith, 
without turning her head, felt sure that the tears 
were not far from her eyes. 

“Oh, you Kitty-Cat! Well, if you must, you 
must; but what shall I do without you ?” she said. 
Then, after a pause: “ Well, here we are at top. 
Let’s climb the rock, Kitty, and sit just where 
we sat that first night when there was that re- 
markable yellow sunset, the night when Ben— 
Why, what’s the matter?” in a changed voice, 
for Kitty, stopping short, had given a sharp ex- 
clamation of pain. 

“Oh, Judith, how unlucky !—that stone turned 
under my foot, and I’ve twisted my ankle, ’'m 
afraid. Help me to sit down. Perhaps the pain 
will go off in a minute or two.” 

But the pain did not quite go, though Judith 
unbuttoned the boot, and chafed the slender an- 
kle in her own warm hands. 

“It’s better, though,” declared Kitty, after a 
while. “It’s decidedly better, and I can walk, I 
think, if you’ll let me hold your arm.” 

But the first step brought renewed paleness, 
and a groan. 

“What shall we do ?” said the troubled Judith. 

“My dear goosey, don’t look so terrified. It’s 
a simple enough business. I shall sit here quiet- 
ly—the ankle does well enough while I keep still 
—and you will please go down the hill to the 
Barrett farm, and get Mrs. Barrett to send little 
Seth to Mr. Barrett, wherever he happens to be, 
and ask him to ‘tackle up’ the carry-all and fetch 
me. That’s all that’s necessary, dear, so don’t 
be worried. Only you’d better start at once, for 
the afternoon is getting on. Stay, though. Be- 
fore you go, couldn’t you help me to a less con- 
spicuous place than this? Somehow I don’t fancy 
the idea of sitting here alone to be stared at by 
the people in the Mountain House stage as they 
go by. Oh,I know. There’s the old Pound; I'll 
go there.” 

“The old Pound ?” 

“Didn’t you know that that thing over there 
was the Pound? Dear me! I’ve known about 
it ever since that first afternoon. Ben told me, 
I think. It always seemed rather interesting, 
somehow, but I never took the trouble to go in- 
side before. They haven’t used it for years, I 
believe, but it will make a very good retreat till 
you come back, just as good as if I was a cow.” 
And laughing gayly, though with a brow twisted 
by pain, Kitty hopped across the road, and into 
the small walled inclosure opposite. ‘There! 
that is beautiful,” she declared, dropping into a 
corner. ‘This wall makes a good back for me 
to lean against, and no one but you will suspect 
that Iam here. Don’t run, and don’t heat your- 
self, Ditha, or you'll have a headache to-morrow. 
I’m doing very nicely, and don’t mind waiting a 
bit. Take your time.” 

With this injunction, Judith departed. For a 
few moments her footsteps were audible on the 
stony road; then they died away, and perfect 
quiet took possession of the hill-top and the old 
Pound, broken only by the drowsy chirr of grass- 
hoppers in the soft yellow grass. So silent was 
it that when a flying bird skimmed across the 
wall with a sharp call to his mate, Kitty quite 
started in her corner. About her stretched a 
carpet of low aromatic growths—tansy and sweet- 
fern and white-blossomed immortelles, with here 
and there a tall spike of golden-rod flaunting its 
yellow flag. The sun was nearing the horizon 
now. Crimson tints flushed the soft valley dis- 
tance, and little fleets of rose and purple cloud- 





lets began to fleck the pure sky overhead. After 
a while Kitty heard the rattle of the stage wheels 
and the snap of its driver’s whip, as it crunched 
by on the steep road. Then came silence again, 
broken, a little later, by the sound of distant 
voices, which she guessed to be those of people 
on the lower cross-roads; but they did not come 
near her retreat ; nor was she startled when a soft 
thud of hoofs drew near, till a loud “ Haw!” close 
to her ear, made her jump, and at the same mo- 
ment a big red cow vaulted into the Pound with 
a bounce and a clatter. There was a rattle of 
bars, a dance of boyish boots on the road, and 
before Kitty could realize the situation, and 
scream, it was too late. The boots were far 
down the hill, and there was she, Kitty Roach, 
shut—yes, actually shut into the old Teverton 
Pound with a red Ayrshire—she, whose horror 
from childhood had been a cow, to whom the 
fear of a lion was as nothing in comparison! It 
was too terrible. 

Fright, no less than her disabled ankle, kept 
her perfectly motionless. Even had she been 
able to stir, nothing would have induced her to 
reduce the distance by an inch which lay between 
herself and the terrific creature which was now 
cropping the immortelles in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the gateway. Frozen by fear, she sat, 
her one hope being that Judith might return soon, 
when suddenly the sound of manly footsteps on 
the road restored her faculties of speech, or rath- 
er of screech, and, with wild and desperate energy, 
she screamed, “Oh, please come here, whoever 
you are!” 

“Come where ?” asked a voice ; and above the 
wall, close, very close, to Kittv’s corner, appeared a 
head—a well-known, determined, handsome head, 
with thick wavy auburn hair and beard, whose 
ends melted into warmer color still—the head, in 
short, of Ben Hazzard, the very Benjamin from 
whom Kitty was proposing to run away the next 
day save one. Poor Kitty! running was the last 
thing possible now. 

“ Why, whatever does this mean ?” he demand- 
ed, while Kitty, flushed and half crying, between 
pain, vexation, and alarm, faltered forth a lame 
explanation. 

“So Judith went to get Mr. Barrett and the 
carry-all,” she concluded. “And I came in here 
to be out of the way, and then some one turned 
that dreadful cow in, and, oh, please, won’t you 
drive her out? Iam so afraid of cows! and I am 
expecting every minute that she will discover I 
am here, and turn upon me!” 

Had Ben Hazzard had the good fortune to be 
bérn a decade or so earlier in the century, he 
would probably have made a valuable addition 
to Galan force of generals which shed such 
lustre on our Union arms, so rapid was his grasp 
of the strategical situation, and his assumption 
of its key. 

“T think that would hardly be right,” he said. 
“Tt would be an interference with the town au- 
thorities, and might make’trouble. But I'll tell 
you what I'll do”—artfully ; “ I'll sit here on the 
wall close beside you, and if the animal makes 
the least attempt at violence, will jump over and 
protect you, even if it costs me the last drop of 
my blood!” 

“ Ben, don’t be absurd. I would much rather 
have the cow turned out, or be helped out my- 
self.” 

“Tt would never do; trust me, it would never 
do,” persisted the audacious lover. ‘‘ And you 
know you may feel perfectly safe when you have 
me within a foot of you. I am not at all afraid 
of cows.” 

Within a foot! Ben might well say so. He 
was leaning over the wall now, and the bright 
hazel eyes were very near indeed to Kitty’s down- 
cast brown lashes. 

“Now tell me,” proceeded Ben, dropping the 
bantering tone for one much more tender—“ tell 
me, Kitty dear, dearest Kitty, what did you mean 
by planning to go away, day after to-morrow, with- 
out saying a word about it to me?” 

“ Howdid you know ?” 

“Mrs. Burnet gave me a hint; she felt sorry 
for me, I suppose; but I should have known 
somehow if she hadn’t. How could you do so? 
Why did you, dear ?” 

“Ben, I'll tell you,” said Kitty, with sudden 
resolution. “I was—I was going away because 
I'm afraid to stay near you any longer just now. 
I don’t knoW my own mind. I’m afraid of mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

“The mistake of saying ‘no’ to me?” 

“Or ‘yes.’ The truth is, you bewitch me some- 
how when I am with you. I can’t judge, can’t 
tell, how it is. I want to look soberly at the thing, 
to decide as a rational woman should in a matter 
of consequence.” 

“ Kitty, there is nothing rational about love. I 
don’t want you to decide in that way. If you do, 
all is up with me. How cruel of you to think to 
rob me of my one chance! Don’t I know that 
once you leave me and go away, I shall seem in 
your eyes the unworthy creature that I am, that 
all men must be, of anything so precious as your- 
self, your love, your sweetness, your pure ardent 
nature. My only hope is in winning you against 
calm judgment and common-sense ; in making you 
feel that with all my faults, and little as I deserve 
it, I love you so much as to be worth just a little 
for love’s sake. Oh, Kitty, listen—don’t go!” 

“Ah, Ben,” cried Kitty, flushed, quivering, 
pleased, moved, “I ought not—” But precisely 
at this juncture the red Ayrshire raised her head, 
gave a moo which to Kitty’s ears was like a threat- 
ening roar, and charged at a brisk trot directly 
toward their corner. Kitty’s words broke into a 
wild shriek, as, jumping to her feet in complete 
disregard of the sprained ankle, she stretched her 
hands and cried, “ Oh, Ben, save me! save me!” 

In one second he was over the wall. Another 
saw the cow in full retreat, and Kitty in his arms. 

“Take me away,” she sobbed, hiding her eyes 
on his shoulder. 

“ Will you promise not to go?—will you prom- 





wary Ben. 

“Oh yes, anything, dear Ben. I'll promise any- 
thing if only you will help me to a safe place, away 
from that devouring beast,” quavered Kitty. 

No exact report exists with regard to the pro- 
ceedings of the next few minutes. Suffice it to 
say that when Judith, speeding on in advance of 
the carry-all, reached the scene of action a quar- 
ter of an hour later, she stood transfixed at the 
spectacle of Kitty, sitting on the topmost ledge 
of Sunset Rock, her hand fast held in Ben’s, and 
such a pair of happy eyes and blazing cheeks 
as could only betoken a crisis of blissful de- 
scription. 

“ Why, how did— Ben, when did you get here, 
and how did you find out where Kitty was?” de- 
manded the amazed Judith. 

“It was the cow,” explained Ben, waving his 
hand toward the Pound. “I’m going down now 
to order a pair of silver-gilt tips to her horns.” 

“Yes, it was the cow; it really was,” added 
Kitty, the sparkle of fun displacing the lingering 
dew in her brown eyes—“ it was all thecow. Had 
it not been for that dreadful animal over there, 
and the mean advantage which Ben took of 
my helplessness and my unprotected situation, I 
should never have been so—” She paused for a 
word. 

“ Happy ?” suggested the daring Ben. 

“Well, yes,” said Kitty, meeting his eyes with 
her own. 

And then, Judith notwithstanding, Ben kissed 
her. 

The carry-all wheels were now heard on the 
road below, and Ben helped Kitty to her feet. As 
he did so, the cow in the Pound lifted her head 
and gave a prolonged moo-o-0-0. 

“ Her blessing on the engagement,” whispered 
Ben, as he lifted his fiancée into the carriage. 

And to this day, when any little tiff arises be- 
tween the married lovers—who are lovers still— 
Kitty, with a pretty sauciness, is wont to shake 
her head and murmur, “ Ah, that red cow! she 
has much to answer for.” 





NORWEGIAN SKETCHES. 


HE accompanying graphic sketches illustrate 
some interesting features of one of the most 
picturesque countries in Europe, which is much 
frequented by English tourists, and to which 
American travellers are beginning to turn their 
attention. 

Norway can be reached either from Hull or 
London, and the traveller may select either Chris- 
tiania, Bergen, or Trondhjem as his point of ar- 
rival. Our party consisted of three, provided 
only with knapsacks, and we decided upon the 
voyage from London to Christiania. The first 
point reached on the route is Christiansand, which 
presented a strange contrast with its wooden 
houses, each painted according to the fancy of its 
respective owner, to the dead monotony of the 
bricks and mortar with which we dwellers in cit- 
ies are so painfully familiar. 

On approaching Christiansand, early on the 
Sunday morning, a breeze from the land, fragrant 
with the odor of the pine forests, gave us an ex- 
perience of the peculiar scent which pervades 
more or less the whole of the southern portion of 
this peninsula. Although it was only seven 
o’clock on an August morning when we arrived, 
the heat was so great that we were compelled to 
seek shelter wherever it was possible, and after 
only half an hour’s stay we steamed away for 
Christiania. Christiania, which presents few fea- 
tures unfamiliar to those acquainted with German 
towns, is situated at the head of a large fiord, re- 
markable for its beauty, fifty-eight miles in length. 
Our arrival was about midnight, and the effect of 
the lights in the still waters of the fiord was re- 
markable. Small steamers, gayly decked and 
lighted with many colored lamps, and filled with 
holiday-makers singing snatches from their na- 
tional airs, flitted around us, and added much to 
the picturesqueness of the scene. The recently 
discovered Viking ship, which, after having been 


buried in the sand for upward of a thousand 
years, is now to be seen in the gardens of the 
Museum, claimed our early attention. It is re- 


markable how well preserved is this interesting 
relic of by-gone ages, carrying the mind back to 
the stormy days of the old sea-kings. There is, 
however, but little to delay the traveller at 
Christiania, the chief interest in a visit to Nor- 
way lying in the country districts, where still pre- 
vail old-world methods of transit and accom- 
modation. 

Our route from Christiania lay almost due 
north, through the Gudbrandsdal and Romsdal. 
We reached Lillehammer, situated on the Rands- 
fiord, by rail and steamer, and thence began our 
journey by cariole and on foot. The Gudbrands- 
dal is a lovely valley, with high hills covered with 
pines on either side, and a brilliant stream flow- 
ing beside the road—sometimes widening into 
lakes, and again rushing over high rocks, forming 
beautiful cascades. In this valley, near the Station 
Moen, occurred the terrible massacre of the Scotch 
troops under Colonel Sinclair on August 26, 1612. 
Colonel Sinclair, with nine hundred men, had jand- 
ed a few days previously, and intended crossing 
Norway at this point to join the Swedes, who were 
then at war with that country. The Norwegian 
peasants collected on a spot where they were well 
protected from view, and at the approach of the 
Scotch on the road below, killed the greater part 
by hurling stones and wood upon them, and the 
survivors were put to the sword. 

A tablet in the rock marks the spot of the 
massacre, and bears this inscription : 


“ERINDRING OM BONDERNES TAPPERHED— 
1612.” 
(“ Erected in Memory of the Peasants’ Bravery.”) 


Colonel Sinclair’s tomb is to be seen at the side 
of the road near by. 
In three days we reached Station Dombaas, of 
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which we give an illustration, 105 miles from Lil- 
lehammer, where we rested a day. 

The country here is very poor, and the pea- 
sants’ life is not to be envied. In Norway is prac- 
tically a peasant proprietorship, but still great 
hardships prevail. The little farms are far apart, 
and many of the houses are perched up in appar- 
ently inaccessible spots on the hills. Everywhere 
are posted up notices of emigration agents, and 
some idea of their success can be gathered from 
the fact that out of a population of 1,800,000, 
as many as 20,000 Norwegians emigrated last 
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NORWEGIAN PEASANT, 
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year. They are, nevertheless, a law-abiding peo- 
ple. Drunkenness and crime in the country dis- 
tricts are unknown, and a general contentment, 
although accompanied with great poverty, pre- 
vails—if it can be called poverty where wants are 
so few and easily satisfied. 

Our landlord, Mr. Dombaas, from whom the 
station is named, and who speaks English very 
well, explained to us the system sometimes adopt- 
ed in the country districts of maintaining the 
poor. No money is paid to the authorities, but 
the farmers sometimes take the old and poor peo-« 





NORWEGIAN BRIDE, HARDANGER. 


ple actually into their houses. Mr. Dombaas had 
one old woman living in his house for twelve 
years, and she died there recently. . The farmers 
are bound to keep the roads in repair, each farm- 


| er having so many yards or miles of road, in 


proportion to the size of his farm, and they cer- 
tainly are well kept. 

The national costumes of the peasantry are 
seldom to be met with. Our little sketch of a 
man we saw in the museum at Christiania repre- 
sents quite an exceptional character. The wo- 
men in the country districts wear no distinctive 
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LUTHERAN PRIEST. 


dress, except on the occasion of a feast or a wed- 
ding. The peasant bride arrayed in all the glory 
of the family jewels is a most interesting object. 
She wears a resplendent crown and wonderful 
rings, which are preserved in the family, and pass 
from mother to daughter, only to be worn on 
such interesting occasions as weddings. The 
Lutheran is the form of worship adopted by all 
the people, with but very few exceptions ; and the 
priests, with their long cloaks and Elizabethan 
collars, recall to mind the well-known dress of 
the great reformer. Their districts extend for 
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many miles in the thinly peopled country districts, and their devotion to the simple pea- 
santry who form their little flocks is remarkable. During the winter months, when there 
are only a few hours of daylight, the Lutheran priest has to journey from farm-house to 
cottage, many miles over snow and ice, to the relief of suffering and distress. 

Pursuing our way, we reach Stueflaaten, at the head of the Romsdal, and then our 
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descent to the coast began. This valley 
is wilder than the Gudbrandsdal, and the 
road, which is an excellent one, winds 
picturesquely through huge bowlders of 
rock that appear to have been thrown 
hap-hazard over the way. Here, too, is a 
succession of water-falls pouring down 
the sides of the mountains, and dashing 
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over rocks into the valley below, 
the grandest being that known 
as the Slettafos, near the pretty 
station of Ormeim. 

Our next halt was at the Aak 
Hotel, situated in a lovely valley 
surrounded on all sides by lofty 
mountains, the Romsdalhorn, 
5090 feet, appearing conspic- 
uously, and towering above all 
its adjacent rivals. The scen- 
ery here is extremely fine, and 
invites a prolonged stay. The 
hotel, although not luxurious, 
is comfortable ; and here meat 
(reindeer flesh) is to be obtain- 
ed. Before leaving the lovely 
valleys—the Gudbrandsdal and 
Romsdal—let us point out the 
splendid field this and other 
routes in Norway offer to bicy- 
clists. The roads, almost with- 
out exception, are well made, 
and the gradients easy. It is 
possible that this kind of loco- 
motion, which is growing in fa- 
vor, may yet be adapted to cheap 
and easy travelling. 

Bergen, our next halting- 
place, was reached by sea, and 
the journey along the rugged 
coast was most interesting. In 
fine weather, such as we were 
fortunate enough to experience 
throughout our trip, the steam- 
ers steer close to the shore, 
winding through the narrow 
channels and round the many 
islands which lie all along the 
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coast, often so close as to give an impression of danger. The steamers are well 
appointed, and the sleeping accommodation all that can be desired. Travellers 
who care to see the midnight sun at the North Cape need anticipate no dis- 
comforts on board, but the journey is a little wearisome. 

It is curious to note at intervals along the coast the little huts of the fisher- 


men, many of them in soli- 
tary places, and far away 
from human habitation. The 
men are engaged all day in 
fishing, and the women culti- 
vate a small spot of land; 
but often the land is so poor, 
cultivation is out of the 
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question, and fish is the only food 
they get all the year round. 
Bergen is an interesting place, 
much older than either Christian- 
ia or Christiansand. The older 
houses are of wood, and built 
close together: but fire has de- 


stroyed from time to time the 
greater part of the town, and the 
new houses are of brick, many of 
them handsome structures. Ber- 


gen is the chief seat of the fish 
trade. Nearly all the fish caught 
off the coast of Norway finds its 
way to this market. The coast 
ing steamers in the autumn are 
laden with barrels of herrings, 
which are taken in at every port 
touched at on their way down the 
coast. ; 

The Hardanger-Fiord, one of 
the most picturesque in Norway, 
to be visited from Bergen, is at 
tractive not only for its great 
natural beauties, but for the many 
water-falls to be found in its 
immediate neighborhood. The 
Skjeggedalsfossen and the Vér- 
ingsfos are, perhaps, the finest 
falls in Norway. The former is 
reached from Odde, on the Har- 
danger-Fiord, and well repays the 
somewhat tedious journey that 
has to be undertaken to reach it. 
The scenery on the route is very 
picturesque, and the fall itself, 
with its unbroken leap of 530 
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feet, is a sight to linger long in the recollection 
of all who have seen it. The Véringsfos, reached 
from Vik, also well repays a visit. The immense 
volume of water that is here precipitated makes 
a roar that is heard for some distance before 
reaching it, and the rainbow colors produced when 
the sun shines on the spray add a beauty to the 
striking grandeur of the scene that is most im- 
pressive. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. B. C.—A cold bath and friction with a rough 
towel will certainly remove any lines made in your 
flesh by lying upon it when you sleep. 

Syvoamore.—A card case, shaving papers, a pen- 
wiper, books, a mouchoir case, a smoker's set, or an 
ash-receiver, are suitable gifts for gentlemen. The 
Primer of French Literature, published by Harper & 
Brothers, is a good text-book. 

A. B. C.—Oysters, chicken salad, and sandwiches 
make a good supper, with the addition of ices, cakes, 
and fruite, if desired. 

Mus. J. W. C.—The suit you suggest for your boy is 
very appropriate. 

E.—Use brocaded lavender satin for the square- 
necked basque and the panels of a lavender silk. Put 
white lace sleeves in the basque, and trim the neck 
with lace. Have straight flowing breadths behind, and 
put rows of pleated lace across the front between the 
brocaded panels. 

Jrssix.—The muff is now made to match the hat, 
quite as well as to match the sacque. 

Twenty-Two.—Satin de Lyon will be more stylish 
than your navy blue silk, and black fur is preferred to 
chinchilla this season, though the latter is used. Con- 
fine the fur to the wrap if you wish to wear the dress 
in the house. Chinchilla is used by blondes on black 
satin wraps, but even for such garments black fur or 
feather borders are more fashionable. Sashes are less 
used than formerly on the dresses of children only one 
year old. 








“KITCHEN ECONOMY”— EXPLAINED. 

Dr. E. G. Love, Analytical Chemist for the 
Government, was furnished by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company with samples of various Bak- 
ing Powders, and we are authorized by him 
to state that he was directed by them to ascer- 


tain only the available gas and the commercial 
value of each of said powders; that he did not 
examine as whether the powders were made 


from Cream Tartar or other substances; and 
that he had nothing whatever to do with clas- 
sifying one as a Cream Tartar and another as a 
Phosphate powder, as they have appeared in the 
articles denominated “ Kitchen Economy,” pub- 
lished in the various newspapers, apparently with 
his approval. Georce V. Hecker & Co., 

—[Com.] Croton Mills, 205 Cherry St. 





GENEVIEVE WARD. 


Messrs. Rixer & Son: Booth’s Theatre. 

I have given a fair trial to your Face Powder, 
and am pleased to add my testimony as to its 
excellence. Yours truly, Genevieve Warp. 


—[Com.] 








“T00 SICK TO ATTEND TO BUSINESS.” 
Mr. Warvo M. Crariim, a manufacturer of Phila- 
delphia, gives this written testimony to the valne of 
Compound Oxygen: *‘ Two years ago I was sick with 
what was called Conswmption. I — too sick to attend 
to business—even to write a letter. ap mogeey got 
discouraged, and took me almost by force to your 
office. I began to improve very soon, 80 that all my 
friends were surprised. In two months I was able to 
resume business, increasing in weight, strength, and 
comfort. * * * If there be any disease about me for 
the last year there is no evidence of it.” Full infor- 
mation about this new Treatment for Chronic Dis- 
eases will be found in our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, which is sent free. Dra. Starkey & Pa.en, 

1109 and 1111 Girard 8t., Philadelphia, Pa.—[Com.] 





No other made so pure and simple as Hanford’s None 
Such Baking Powder, which contains Cream Tartar 
and Soda only. All other kinds contain either starch 
or flour. Get the best. All leading grocers sell it.— 
(Com.] 





“AD VERTI LISEMEN'TS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 

—_— makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 

=. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 

he ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxine Powperr Co., New York. 


W YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentiemen. House- 
bold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 

MARY ¥ HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 














“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


The New York Tribune for 1881. 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION AMONG THE BEST PEOPLE. 


During the past year Tar New Yor« Trrsune reached the largest circulation it ever attained, with the 
single exception of a short period in the first Lincoln campaign. It is a larger circulation, and more widely 
distributed over the whole country, than any ever enjoyed by any other newspaper in the United States. This 
fact may be taken as the verdict of the American People on Tux Trisune’s political force, its fidelity to sound 
principles, and its merits as a newspaper. 

For 1881, Tux Trion will try to deserve equally well of the public. It will labor for, and it confidently 
expects the incoming Administration to promote, a free and fair suffrage, South and North, sound money, 
protection to Home Industry, judicious liberality in Internal Improvements, and a Civil Service conducted on 
business principles, on the theory of elevating, not of ignoring or degrading politics. 

The well-known special features of Tur Trusvne will be sedulously maintained. Its Agricultural Depart- 
ment will remain the fullest and best. The Household and the Young Folks’ Departments, the literary, scientific, 
aud religious features, the standard market reports, will all be kept up, and, as opportunity offers, extended. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Postage free in the United States. 


DAILY TRIBUNGE. ...0.0.ccccoscesscosicnssnss $12 00 | DAILY TRIBUNE, without Sunday Edition... 10 00 
SUPA Y RR sins aivsdnvecnceiacences. es $2 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Single copy, one year $3 00 Single copy, one year............eseeeeeees $2 00 
Five copies, one year -.. 250 each | Five copies, one year.............0.0-eeeree 1 50 each 
Ten copies, Oe year... .....-ssseeeeeeeeens 2 00 each | Ten copies, one year... .......-...seceeeeee 1 00 each 
Any number of copies of either edition above ten at the same rate. 


THE TRIBUNE PREMIUMS. 


Tur Trisune has never been equalled in the substantial and permanent value of its premiums to agents 
and subscribers, and it adds to its list this year two of the most desirable it has ever offered. Note the following: 


The Great Bible Concordance. 

ANALYTIOAL ConooORDANOCE TO THE BrstE, on an entirely new plan, containing every word in alphabetical 
order arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and its pronunciation; 
exhibiting 311,000 references, 118,000 beyond Cruden; marking 30,000 various readings in the New Testament; 
with the latest information on Biblical Geography and Antiquities, &c., &c. By Robert Young, LL.D., author 
of a new Literal Translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, &., &c. 

In one handsome quarto volume, containing over 1,100 three-column pages, very substantially bound in cloth. 

This great work was originally published in England in October, 1879, and was sold at $15. Wecan now 
offer it in connection with Tax Trreune at the following remarkably low rates: 

For $6 the Concordance and one copy of Tar Wrexty Trisonre five years, or five copies one year. 

For $11 the Concordance and one copy of Tuk Semi-Weexty Trisunx five years, or five copies one year, 
or ten copies of Taz Wrexty Taisune one year. 

For $20 the Concordance and twenty copies of Tar Wrexiy Trtpvune one year. 

The postage on the Concordance is 40 cents, which the subscriber will remit if wishing it sent by mail. 
Except for short distances the mail will be cheaper than the express. 

Our second new premium for this year is the following: 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


Embracing Chambers’s Encyclopedia complete, omitting only some of the cuts, with extensive additions by 
an able corps of American editors, treating about 15,000 additional topics, thoroughly Americanizing the entire 
work, adding to it over 25 per cent. of the latest, freshest, and most valuable matter, the whole making 
15 Handsome Octavo Volumes of 6 by 93g inches in size, printed iu large type, on good, strong, 
calendered paper, and neatly and substantially bound in cloth. 
We can offer this valuable work in connection with Tux Trisune as follows: 
For $15 { Tue Lisnary or Untversat. Know.epes, complete in 15 octavo volumes, substantially bound in 
cloth, as above described, and Tur Werexty Trisune 5 years to one subscriber. 
For $20 {, T# Lisrary or Unrversat Know.epes, as above described, and Tuz Semi-Wrekty TRipunz 
(5 years to one subscriber. 
y 
For $19 § Tue Lisrary or Untvezxsat Know epeg, as above described, and ten copies of Taz Wkxkiy 
( Tursune one year. 
For $28 { Tur Lrsrary or Untversat Know epee, as above described, and twenty copies of Taz WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE One year. 
Six volumes of the work are now ready, the seventh is nearly through the press, and the rest will rapidly 
follow. It will be sent by mail or express at the subscriber's expense. The postage, if sent by mail, will be 
21 cents per volume, In packages, by express, they can be had much cheaper. 


PROMPT WORK. 

To induce quick work for this great premium we make the following most ExrraorptNaky Offer: With 
the first 2000 orders received for Taz Lisgary or Univexsat Know.epes we will send free, as a present from 
Tue Tewone, Macaulay's History of England, in three handsome volumes, printed on large type and good paper, 
and neatly bound in cloth. 

These books, like the others, will be sent at subscriber’s expense by mail or express, The postage on the 
three volumes will be 21 cents. 











A Magnificent Gift. 
Worcester’s Great Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subscriber's expense for freight, or deliver in New York City 
free, Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto Illustrated Dictionary, bound in sheep, edition of 1879, the 
very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any one remitting 
$10 for a single five years’ subacription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE WEEKLY, or 
$15 for a single five years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE SEMI-WEEKLY, 

or one year’s subscription to THE DAILY, or 
$30 for a single three years’ subscription in advance to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 

For one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by mail to any part of the United States, while for short 
distances the express is much cheaper. 

For any further information desired, address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 








PREPARED TO APPLY TO 


Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 


By simply moistening the back of the picture, and red same with a hot iron. 
Patented November 12th, 1878. 


MINERAL DECALCOMANIE 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, &c.,*&c. 


PALM & FECHTELER { opp. A*r’Stewar’s } NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, | READ the new book 7he Canary—mating, breeding, 
care, Handsomely bound 
bee ge Julian’s meets is i only — and illustrated. Sold pm me We. ; by mail, 28c. 
remedy for removing radically an rmanently a . 
anos g disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, Suverr Gravet Parser Co., Pub's, 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beve' 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
oa to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 

tle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpvon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


kn novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upwa 
Marie Antoinette Switches, al) long hair, 


dresses the hair for front and back, from $6 00 each 
upward. 


Gray Hair a Specialty. 
Hatr taken in Exchange. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a “44 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face owe ers, 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 


Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
BRouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


_ HEALTH PRESERVING 








Something Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last. 

The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
pene worn it, to be the best fit- 
most graceful and com- 

fo able corset ever worn. For 
oe by CHICAGO CORSET 


® Mon: i, Chi 
Wang ero og Ill. Price by mail $1.75. Lady 
MONEY REFUNDED Sit parts of fern, wented in 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative ona refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared = GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1"* Classe 


de la Faculté de P 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 


aris, 
G ep | [ L0 "sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 





The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


pee pocket it wonder, 
power to cure 


Are We 2 Sick 7X 


—_—_—— = 

Because we allow Nee great organs 

come clogged or torpid, and 

ynors are “herefore Sorced into the 
Z should bi led naturally 


e expe 


'Biliousness, Piles, Socieeies Ki 
Complaints and Diseases, 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


es, Consti 
+ ree ee Kid 
endure nervous or sick head 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and Ame 7 in 
health. Itisa ay. eagdeee compound ai 
package will mak: 
Ge tt of id 


WELLS, Modzsa & 
{ (Willeend post paid.) Burlington, ve. 


Decorative Art Needlework. 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING.) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 


py MUSTAGHE Ano WHISKERS, | 
eres ‘poy AA 
pies Uy +. Ne 

‘ampsorsilver. SMITH £00. 

Pristine, ths, GBiciotly geanine,) 


wm UNITED canine STAMPING CO., 1023 Sev- 

T ce St., N. W., Washington, D. C., have opened 
with a full line of Bri riggs & Co. Patent Transferrin 
Paper. This being the it and cheapest method ‘a 
a ever introduced, ladies are requested to call 
and see it. A warm iron passed over the back of the 
paper transfers the design to any fabric. 














Chin, Arms, &c., without inju the Skin. Ladies and Actress Chromos. 
may address Mule. JULIAN, No. East 20ih'St, N.Y, | O0 Sample Book, ase ‘SEAVY BIOS. Norihfon, Ce 





Bow,Motto, Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &.Card 
50 Wictuanetn Case ide, FW Austin Pairflavencct 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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STYLE A. 






SILK WALKING COSTUMES 


s 
» 
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STYLE B. 


We are furnishing the above handsome Walking Costumes in over 600 different patterns of Striped, Check, and Chené 


Silk, at $18 00 each. 
respect. 


These Suits are made in all sizes, from 34 to 42 inch bust, and are guaranteed first-class in every 
Ladies in ordering will please send bust measure. 
Suit can be sent by registered mail, securely packed in a handsome box, for 64¢c. extra. 


e 


Ladies would do well to anticipate the season, and avail themselves of this opportunity to secure a Silk Suit, elegantly 


made, of splendid material, and at a price never before attempted by any house in America. 
post-office order, or draft on New York. 


Send money by registered mail, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


IMPORTERS 


AND RETAILERS OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 





WONDERFUL INDOUCEMENTS 


PREPARATORY TO STOCK-TAKING. 


BLACK SILKS. 


7500 yards 22-INCH SATIN FINISHED LYONS 
GROS GRAIN BLACK SILKS, at $1 50 per yard. 
These goods cannot be surpassed in appearance and 
finish by any Silk in the City costing less than $2 25 
per yard. 

THEY WILL BE DISPLAYED ON 
CENTRE TABLE NEAR 14th STREET ENTRANCE. 


DRESS GOODS. 


100 pieces DOUBLE WIDTH FLANNEL SUIT- 
INGS, in BLACK and COLORS, at 37 1-2 cents per 
yard; sold at wholesale this season at 50 cents. 

90 pieces 44-INCH FINE FRENCH MOMIE, MATE- 
LASSES, and SERGES, ALL WOOL, at 50 cents per 
yard; WORTH 75 cents. 

60 pieces BLACK CAMEL’S HAIR, at 75 cents and 
85 cents per yard; WERE $1 and $1 25 per yard. 

Samples and Catalogue sent on request. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St 845 & 847 Broadway, 
ab Tin Mama 
BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


FOOD FOR FLOWERS. 


Made especially for plants grown in the House, Garden, 
or Conservatory. Clean, free from offensive odor. Pro- 
duces healthy plants, free from vermin, and early and 
abundantblossoms. ‘Trial Packages,20 and 35 cents. 
Sent by mail, cy 7 prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Send stamp for little book, ** How to Make House 
Plants Grow,” by Prof. Maynarp, of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
8 Park Place, New York, or 43 Chatham St., Boston. 





; $30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
_—=|7_ Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
e G. Rivzour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 





$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial Trip, 8 months, 35c, 
with chromo. 
A LARGE 1¢-PAGE 
Uilustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topica. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—BSend for Premium List te— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 456. ¢ 4 Beekman St., N. Y. 





Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 


Monthly.” Apams & BisHop, 46 Beekman St., N, Y. 

















25 CTS. 


Complete outfit for Infants and Children. Well 
made; best styles, and lowest prices, Catalogue sent 
on application, 

BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Ave., 
Bet, 19th and 20th Sts,, N. ¥. 





(ae HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to 
state, in answer to numerous inquiries, that the 
Bound Volume of Harper’s Youna Prorte for 
1880 is entirely out of stock, and will not be re- 
printed at present. 


24 CHOICE PIECES 36 Cts. 


With complete Words and Music. 

The usual price of sheet music is BO or BSc. per piece. In 
the two latest copies of MUSICAL HOT RS will be 
found 12 new and beautiful songs, and 12 choice Instrumental 
pieces, all having complete words and music. In fact they are 
the same pieces that are printed and sold singly at BSc. E£acu. 
The high cost of music is due to the few seld of each piece and 
the large discount made to dealers. By printing 12 pieces in one 
issue of the Musica | Hours and sending off many thousand every 
month, we are enabled to supply two copics, each containing 
12 pieces,—vocal and instrumental, by the best composers for 
123-cent stamps. This Magazine has an elegant engraved cover 
printed in two colors, and is the handsomest Musical Monthly 
inthe World. Terms per year @1.40 with three musical 
premiums. Two of the latest copies (containing 24 complete 
25 eent pieces) sent post-paid for 12 3-cent stamps. G. We. 
Richardson Co.. 25 Temple P1., Boston, 





% Ls p> 
Will be mailed pres to all applicants, and to customers without 


ordering it. It contains five colored phates, 600 engravings, 

about , and full descriptions, prices and directions for 

lanting 1 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants. 
ses, etc. Invaluable to all. Send forit. Add 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hat.err & Co.,Portland, Maine. 





12 AWEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Truz & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 








1881 JONES 1840 


WINTER GOODS REDUCED, 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. “AN HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


ovo. si LVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. oo “DO GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. CCROCKERY. 
SILKS. QU ~O CHINA 


JONES %, 


x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 


x 


AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
CC 





*, JONES 


SHOES. 0 _O LACES. 


= oO O = 
CARPETS. ~(} GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 O HOSIERY. 

-_ 0 ial —_ 
FURNITURE. O A_O MILLINERY. 


DOMESTICS. : V Gents’ Furnisuino G’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER CATALOGUE. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES wi Sarss JONES 


GEORGE KEYES SON & 60,, 


DRY GOODS, 
349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 
DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY, 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, SKIRTS, 
NUBIAS, JACKETS, FRINGES, 
NOVELTIES, PERFUMERIES, 
TIDIES, NAPKINS, DOYLIES, 
AND MANY OTHER USEFUL GOODS, AT THE 
VERY LOWEST PRICES. Send for CATALOGUE. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


GEORGE KEYES’ SON & CO., 


8th Ave., 27th and 28th Sts., N. ¥. City. 
—-A- 


A PRINCELY OFFER| maswifcen 


We willsend The Literary Guest (a mammoth il- 
lustrated Family Story Paper) on trial three months for 
only 15 cts. (or five 3c. postage stamps) and to cach subscri« 
ber, we will give free one pair of elegant Oil Pictures, size 
12x)6inches. We make this offer simply in order to introduce 
our Paper and Elegant Oil Premiums in new localities, well 
knowing where they are once seen hundreds more will be want- 
ed. We shall offer as above the celebrated companion Pictures 
entitled, “The East,’’ representing a scene in the White 
Mountains, and “The West,’ representing a scene in 

oming Territory. They are the most beautiful and artistic 
Genuine Oil Pictures in this country, and in their perfection are 
very desirable works of art. 


HOW WE CAN CIVE THEM AWAY. 

These pictures were made as premiums to be given away with 
The Aldine, the finest art journal ever published, for $6 per 
year. As every one knows, The Aldine failed ; it was through 
our agent that the whole immense edition of these chromos was 
secured ata bankruptsale. It is only for this reason that we 
could offer these pictures as premiums with our paper. Every 
one who remembers The Aldine will know what would be the 
value of any picture which such a celebrated art journal would 
offer to its subscribers; and we confidently expect, offering 
these premiums, which were designed for a six dollar paper, with 
THE GUEST (three months for 15 cents), to secur? at least 
20,000 subscribers within the next two months. It barely pay® 

Address at once, 


- wr OHASE & CO., ‘Westboro, Mass. 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 


Celebrated Patent 


“UTAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet Is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 
PEARANCE given to every wearer. 
ake a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made ot 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look 80 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MARS. 
©. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 















Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake,Glassa, Lace, &c.Carde 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct, 
New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c, 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn. Card Co., Northford,Ct. 
DVERTISING Cards. Send 2 3c. stamps for 2 large 
44 sets elegant floral cards. G. P. Brown, Beverly, Mass. 





50 All Lithographed Chromo Cards, no two alike, 10¢, 
OU Agts. big Outfit,10c, Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct, 


Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored Scroll Cards ever sold 
j only 10c. Ag’tsSamples 10c. G. A.Spring, Northford,Ct 


$5 to $20 Rezscy, st home: Series ory isos: 





ings 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 











Brivcet’s Cap in IRELAND. 


FACETIZ. 


Ma. Epwin Boorn says that the most genuine com- 
pliment he ever received was on the occasion of his 
playing Iago for the first time at Grass Valley,then a 
hew mining camp. The audience, who had not seen a 
play for years, were so much incensed at his apparent 
villainy that they pulled out their “shooters” in the 
middle of the third act and began blazing away at 
the stage. Othello had the tip of bis nose shot off at 
the first volley, and Mr. 
Booth only escaped by 
rolling over and over up 
the stage, and fergers- 
ing through a trap-door. 

speech from the man- 

er somewhat calmed 
the house, but even then 
Mr. Booth thought it 
best to pass the night in 
the theatre, as a number 
of the most elevated 
spectators were making 
strenuous efforts to in- 
duce the Vigilance Com- 
mittee to turn out and 
lynch him. 


—_——~>—__ — 
A certain doctor of di- 
vinity said every blade 
of grass was a sermon. 
The next day he was 
amusing himself by clip- 
ping his lawn, when a 
parishioner said,“ That's 
right, doctor; cut your 
sermons short.” 


Rt OE 
“Oh dear!” exclaim- 
ed a young Boston lady, 
entering a public hall 
the other evening,‘ what 
a dreadful odor of car- 
buretted hydro; en |” 

**Mum ?” said the jan- 
itor, with a puzzled coun- 
tenar 

“The smell of the car- 
buretted hydrogen,” she 
explained. 

*That’s no kind o’ 
gin, mum,” replied the 
janitor ; “that’s gass; 
the pipes is leaky, mum.” 

—_--sS 


Judge Thatcher, who 
succeeded Mr. Quincy on 
the bench in Boston, was 
a man of stern and un- 
bending temper, One of 
the terry in address- 
ing the Court previous to 


sentence, used the words ? . 3 a me 


“also” and “likewise” 
in a way which implied 
a difference of meaning. 
“Do you know of any difference, prisoner, between 
the words ‘also’ and ‘likewise’ ?” asked the judge. 
“Yes, your honor,” replied the criminal, “Judge 
Quincy, your predecessor, was patient, kind, courteous, 
and gentlemanly. You are a judge also, but not like- 
wise.” 
Hvsnanp. “ Mary, my love, this apple-dumpling is 
not half done.” 
Wire. “ Well, finish it, then, my dear.” 





ON HER WAY TO THIS CouNTRY, SHE TRIMS IT 
OFF A LITTLE 


~~ Sone or THE Brioxtayer—“ Still there’s mortar 
follow.” 
——— es 


The British Prime Minister who so long sought to 
subjugate the American colonies, and Colonel Barre, 
one of his chief opponents, both became blind toward 
the close of their a and meeting on a certain occa- 
sion, Lord North said, “* Colonel, you and I have long 
been at variance, but I believe there are no two persons 
in the world who would be more glad to see each other.” 














AFTER ARRIVING HERE, SHE TRIMS IT OFF STILL 
MORE, 


Said a teacher to the class in composition: ‘“ Make a 
rhyming couplet including the words nose, toes, corn, 
kettle, ear, two, and boil.” There was silence for a lit- 
tle while, and then a boy held up his hand, in token of 
success. ‘ Read the couplet,” said the teacher, and the 
boy read : 

“A boil in the kettle’s worth two on your nose, 

And a corn on the ear is worth two on your toes.” 


<nililieiianliapennes 
** Keep to the write,” said the lawyer to his lazy clerk. 
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THIS IS HOW SHE WEARS IT AT PRESENT. 
[She is a French bonne now. 


CHINA-MANIA. 


There was a young lady called Nancy, 
Who for bric-a-brac had such a fancy 
That a family jar 
*Twixt her pa and her mar 
Delighted the soul of Miss Nancy. 
—_——_~_—_—_—_. 


Some time ago a well-known professor of singing in 
Dublin went to stay with the Bishop of Limerick, him- 
self celebrated for his 
delightful rendering of 

oore’s melodies. Of 
course the rofessor 
sang his very best, and 
was specially successful 
in the fine scena, * Tut- 
to 6 asciolto,” from La 
Sonnambula,. The bish- 
op was pleased, and his 
servant, who had known 
and entertained a high 
respect and admiration 
for the professor, whom 
he had not seen for some 
time, was at least equally 
enchanted. In the course 
of the evening this ap- 
preciative attendant took 
occasion to congratulate 
the professor. With ev- 
ery faith in the propric- 
ty of his Sipe ame he 
whispered, when he got 
the chance, “Shure, your 
honor, that song was 
beautiful! I thought 
his lordship had a grand 
voice, but there’s no 
touching you at all, at 
all. Begorrah, your hon- 
or’s got a voice like a 
donkey !” 


—_~————— 

To check is to stop, 
but a passenger’s bag- 
gage is checked to go. 

_—_—»>—_— 


When trains are tele- 
scoped, the poor passen- 
gers see stars, 


pd a eet a 
“ Hymen’s bonds” are 
recommended as a safe 
popular investment. 
_—__>——_—_ 


The police justice has 
a trying occupation, 
cchtingichesdl mnteenensn 


Many a true word is 
spoken in jest, and there 








“A MOMENT OF TRIUMPH.” 


A wELL-known GeneraL—General debility. 
ear ES 


Youne Horervt (agéd six, who is showing a visitor 
his drawing-book, containing alleged representations of a 
“ bird” and a “ horse,” as indicated in words underneath 
pe domeingh. “These are my worst drawings, Mr. 
Smith.” 

Mr. Sairu. ‘‘ Indeed, Tommy! and where are your 
other ones ?” 

Youne Horrrct. “ Oh, I haven't drawed them yet.” 
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Hie Time—That made on an elevated railroad. 


cantik toad 
Mistress. “As you've never been in service, I’m 
afraid I can’t engage you without a ‘ character.’ ” 
Youne Person. “1 have three school-board certifi- 
cates, ma’am—” 
. MISTRESS. “Oh, well—I suppose for bonesty, clean- 
iness—’ 
Youne Person. ‘‘ No, ma’am—for ‘literatoor,’ jog- 
gr’phy, an’ free ‘and drawing.” 








at me, and saying, ‘Thank you.’” 


Op Party FroM Rurat Districts (who has wandered into a picture auction). “ Dear 
me! I can't remember ever seeing that young man before, and yet he keeps bowing and smiling 


PICTURE AUCTION. 








Old Party starts to go out. Auctioneer stops him, and says: “As you 
are a Stranger, you will My 2 i 
Check for $350, for the Painting you bought.” 





ease leave a Deposit, or you can give me your 


(V.B.—Old man had been bowing bids td the auctioneer unconsciously. 


is a grim substratum of 
truth in the dry remark 
of a Detroit journal, to 
the effect that the num- 
ber of people alive a year ago, but dead now from not 
knowing it was loaded, is estimated at five hundred, 
with a few old shot-guns yet to hear from. 


A young lady of two-and-twenty years refused to mar- 
ry a man of fifty, saying that he was neither one thing 
nor another. He was too old for a husband, and too 
young to hold out any hope of immediate widowhood. 














BANGING HER HEIR. 
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